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The most 
sacred 
right 

of civilized 
peoples 

is 

the right 
to be 

free 


FEBRUARY 16 


On FEBRUARY 16 of this year, Lithuanians throughout the world 
Commemorate the thirty-eighth anniversary of the declaration of that coun- 
try’s independence. As all national holidays have particular meanings to 
different nationals, so has February 16 a meaning of its own to the people 
of Lithuania. It is interesting to note how the meaning of this most im- 
portant of all national holidays has varied with the moods of the country. 


The restoration of Lithuania’s independence in 1918 resulted in a 
great wave of enthusiasm. Progress marked the two interwar decades — 
new schools appeared; roads were built; cities were modernized; and the 
economy was rising. The future seemed to be bright for the newly reborn 
nation. The celebration of Independence Day reflected this enthusiasm and 
self-confidence of the people. 


Toward the middle of the century, however, international horizons 
began to darken. At the very outset cf the greatest international conflict 
known, Lithuania once again lost her independence. Firmly believing in the 
post-war initiative of the United States in establishing just order in Europe, 
it hoped and waited for the restoration of her lost independence. It waited 
in vain. In the celebration of Independence Day, cne could notice the great 
dissapointment of the displaced peoples. 


As time went on and the future showed no signs of hope, the at- 
titudes of people began to change. As before in the course of Lithuania’s 
history, now, once again, the exile promised to be long. Inner strength and 
firm determination to survive through the storms of our day are needed. 
Consequently, February 16 exemplifies this new attitude. On this day. 
Lithuanians proclaim to various pecples and governments their resolute will 
to retain the most sacred right of civilized peoples — the right to te free. 


May we suggest that, in this age of greatest international conflict, 
justice not be ignored? Have we arrived at a stage in human development 
where might takes precedence over all the human values for which the mem- 
bers of cur Western Civilization have fought for centuries? Are we to allow 
the existence of a wide contrast in theory and practice, as between the 
declarations of the United Nations, the articles of the Atlantic Charter, and 
the principle of national self-determination on the one hand and the action 
of the Soviet Union with its virtual enslavement cf millions of people on the 
other? How lamentable it is that in this age of great technological advances 
the course of our Civilization seems to be on the verge of regression. 


Locking today at the future development of the international com- 
munity, one cannot help doubting the success of the final outcome. Similar 
doubts were raised by His Majesty Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia, before 
the League of Nations some twenty years ago: 


“There are different ways to maintain peace. There is the 
maintenance cf peace through right and there is peace at 
any price... The League would be committing suicide if 
after having been created to maintain peace through right 
it were to abandon that principle and adopt instead the 
principle of peace at any price, even the price of immolation 
of a member state at the feet of its aggressor”. 


Recent statements, however, on the part of the President of United 
States and other responsible governmental officials, expressing hope of and 
directing the policy of United States toward the eventual liberation of the 
oppressed peoples behind the Iron Curtain, give hope as to the fulfiliment 
of expectations of millions. For, in spite of the uncertainties and conflicts 
of our age, firmness on the part of the United States might yet lead the 
world to a better future. 
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CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS OF 
COMMUNISM ABROAD 


A CASE STUDY OF THE PUBLIC 
OPINION FUNCTION OF CONGRESS 


BY V. S. VARDYS 


I 


Postwar Congressional behavior permits at 
least one exception from the dictum, generally ac- 
cepted in 1945, that Congress is delinquent in its 
leadership of American public opinion.' Although 
usually trailing behind the President in recogni- 
tion of the pressing problems of the times and 
slow in sharing its superior knowledge with the 
country with the purpose of guiding opinion on the 
great issues of the day, Congress played a dif- 
ferent role in matters pertaining to domestic and 
international communism. Not only did Congress 
recognize the essence of the implacable struggle 
between the Communist and Democratic civiliza- 
tions before the Executive branch surmised the 
danger, but also “it was Congress,” writes Ernest 
Griffith, Director of the Legislative Reference Ser- 
vice, “that forced the purges of communists and 
fellow travellers; it was Congress that analyzed 
correctly the nature of Chinese communism; it was 
Congress that forced precautions (albeit too late’ 
surrounding the atomic bomb.”? The postwar Con- 
gressional initiative in informing the American 
people about the true nature of communism and 
the Congressional efforts to correct certain miscon- 
ceived notions that Americans had inherited about 
the Soviet Union from the days of the wartime 
“Grand Alliance” with the Soviets, are excellent 
examples of the successful exercise of the Con- 
gressional function of public opinion. This func- 
tion, generally, is defined as reflection, exnression, 
and with the aid of the press, information and 
guidance of public opinion on the great issues of 
the day... 


Two main Congressional achievements con- 
cerning communism abroad must be noted: first. 
the several studies of international communism,‘ 
and second, the committee investigations of Soviet 
Communist activities.5 


The first Congressional study was published in 
1946, at a time when research on the Soviet coun- 
try and its affairs was still at an embryo stage 
and when good books on the Soviet Union were 
rare. According to Rep. Dirksen (R-Ill.) who had 
requested the study, at that time it was difficult to 
find a “short, simple treatise on how communism 
operates which dealt fairly and impartially (italics 
added) with the subject and which did not employ 
a heavily slanted or biased approach.”’ The main 
purpose of the study was to present truthful facts 
about the Soviet Union and communism in action, 
a subject that then was surrounded with emotion- 
alism which had beclouded the perception of facts 
The second study, prepared during the 80th Con- 
gress under the auspices of the Subcommittee on 
International Movements of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, provided an excellent analysis of 
the strategies and tactics of world communism. 
Conceding that communism had been misinter- 
preted and that therefore there was “a deficit to 
catch up”, the authors of the study re-examined 
the theory and practice of communism and the 
goals of the Communist revolution. The picture that 
emerged from this re-examination is an image of 
international communism to which nothing of sub- 
stance has been added by any subsequent Con- 
gressiona] study or investigation. On the basis of 
its findings, the Subcommittee made several policy 
recommendations to help in the shaping of the 
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policy of containment, which was gradually put 
in action by Mr. Truman’s Administration. 

The third Congressional study was a series of 
reports on tensions in the Soviet Union and the 
captive Eastern European countries, written for 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations during 
the 83rd Congress. The idea pervading these re- 
ports was that no Communist country was as mono- 
lithic as had been generally assumed and that Rus- 
sians in the Soviet Union and other native people 
in their captive countries were potential allies of 
the United States because of their opposition to 
the Communist regime. The reports encouraged 
the intensification of psychological warfare. 

The high scholastic standard of these studies 
was asSured by the very conscientious work of the 
Legislative Reference Service whose _ specialists 
wrote all the studies and reports. This fact in- 
dicates how important the Legislative Reference 
Service is to the exercise of the Congressional 
function of public opinion. It must be mentioned 
also that, in preparation of these studies, the Ser- 
vice did not hesitate to use the talents of consi- 
derable number of specialists on Central-Eastern 
European affairs who were natives of the area and 
had personally experienced the Communist rule. 


II 


Tu PRESENT article, however, is not concerned 
with Congressional studies but with Congressional 
investigations of Communism abroad. These in- 
vestigations are interesting and important for 
several reasons. First, they were conducted by 
select (special) committees and consequently share 
the many advantages and shortcomings of select 
committee investigations. Second, the establish- 
ment of select committees to study problems of 
foreign relations was a new phenomenon in 
the national legislative process, and, fur- 
thermore, their creation by the House of Re- 
presentatives during the postwar period points 
to the increased role of the House in mould- 
ing and formulating American foreign policy. Third, 
the work and achievements of these committees 
serve as a good example of potentialities that Con- 
gress may develop and the complexities that Con- 
gress must face in exercising its function of public 
opinion. This latter point is of our primary in- 
terest. 

The House of Representatives had established 
two committees that were authorized to examine 
Soviet practices and politics in the captive Eastern 
European countries. During the 8lst Congress it 
was The Select Committee to Conduct an Investi- 
gation and Study of the Facts, Evidence, and Cir- 
cumstances of the Katyn Forest Massacre.? 

The second committee, established during 
the 83rd Congress was entitled The Select 
Committee To Investigate the Incorporation of the 
Baltic States into the U.S.S.R.° Later its name was 
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changed to The Select Committee to Investigate 
Communist Aggression Against Poland, Hungarr 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumunia, Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Estonia, East Germany, Russia, and the Non- 
Russian Nations of the U.S.S.R.° Popularly the 
committee was known as The Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression. 

The establishment of the Katyn committee was 
a result of the combined efforts of the Polish 
American Congress and the American Committee 
for the Investigation of the Katyn Massacre, Inc. 
Congressmen of Polish descent and from Polish 
districts were the principal supporters of this in- 
quiry which was initiated only after numerous and 
persistent appeals to the House. When the Con- 
gressional opinion was prepared and the interna- 
tional situation considered favorable, the House 
authorized the establishment of a special investi- 
gating committee on September 18, 1951. Composed 
of seven members!” and chaired by Mr. Ray J. 
Madden (D-Ind.), the committee was authorized 
to investigate the mass murder of Polish prisoners 
of war, all of them officers, whose graves were 
found in the Katyn forest, near Smolensk, and to 
determine “why certain reports and files con- 
cerning the Katyn massacre disappeared or were 
suppressed by departments of our Government.”'! 
The committee held numerous hearings in the 
United States, Great Britain, West Germany, and 
Italy. During these sessions 81 witnesses were 
heard, 183 exhibits studied, and more than 100 
depositions accepted. 

The responsibility for the Katyn massacre had 
been placed alternately with the Nazis and the 
Soviets. It was the duty of the committee to de- 
termine who really was guilty of this most heinous 
international crime. 

The narrative of the Katyn events reads like a 
cloak and dagger story. The infamous Dr. Goebbels 
was the first to announce the discovery of the 
mass murder in a broadcast in 1943. The Polish 
Government in Exile immediately proposed an in- 


' yestigation by the International Red Cross for the 


purpose of determining the responsibility for the 
atrocities. Although the Germans agreed to the 
plan, the Soviets rejected it. Furthermore, the lat- 
ter immediately accused the London Poles of co!- 
laboration with the Germans, a charge which was 
more than ridiculous, and used the incident as an 
excuse for terminating Soviet diplomatic relations 
with the Polish Government in Exile. Meanwhile, 
an international commission was formed under 
German auspices to investigate the discovered 
graves. 


The commission was composed of European 
Specialists in forensic medicine, among them a 
professor from neutral Switzerland. At the same 
time an investigation at the place of the crime 
was conducted by the Polish Red Cross working 
under the auspices of the Polish anti-German Un- 
derground in occupied Poland. Both investigations 
came to separate but identical conclusions — that 
the crime was committed in the spring of 1941 
when the Soviets were in full possession of the 
area, and consequently that the Polish officers 
whose bodies were found in the Katyn forest, were 
destroyed by the Soviets. 


However, after reconquering the territory in 
1944, the Soviets conducted their own investigation 
which, of course, blamed the Germans. Although, 
in the words of Mr. Henry C. Cassidy, chief of the 
Associated Press bureau in Moscow who witnessed 
the Soviet “investigation”, that inquiry was “en-- 
tirely staged",'2 the Soviets successfully used their 
“findings” to convince many an undiscriminating 
mind of their innocence. During the war, the Of- 
fice of War Information in the United States and 
similar agencies in some other countries supported 
the Soviet version of the story. There was also an 
American source of information available in the 
case. In 1943 the Germans had taken several Amer- 
ican and British prisoners of war to the site of 
exhumations in Katyn. One of those prisoners, 
Col. Van Vliet, immediately upon his return from 
captivity in the spring of 1945, reported his ex- 
periences to Army Intelligence (G-2). However 
the report, although classified “top secret”, had 
mysteriously disappeared from a locked safe in the 
office of the chief of G-2. Other reports on Katyn 
were buried in the files and, with difficulty, were 
found under dust some six years later. None of 
these reports was ever seen by any responsible 
policy making official in the State Department. 


Thus, the committee had German, Polish, 
Soviet, and American testimony on the case. Fur- 
thermore, many Polish witnesses whose relatives 
had perished in Katyn presented to the committee 
their correspondence with the Katyn prisoners be- 
fore the spring of 1941. Former members of the 
German forces described circumstances under 
which they discovered the mass graves. Former 
Polish diplomatic and military functionaries sup- 
plied documents and testimony of their investiga- 
tion of the fate of some 14,000 Polish officers in 
Soviet camps after Stalin had agreed to the use of 
those officers for the Polish Army then being 
formed on Soviet soil. Except for about 4,000 bodies 
in Katyn, these 14,000 officers were never found. 


Although the evidence was circumstancial, since 
no dead corpse could be brought to testify before 
the committee, all of it pointed to the Soviet guilt. 
On the basis of this information, the Katyn com- 
mittee unmistakably placed the responsibility for 
the crime at the Kremlin’s door. 


The usefulness of the committee investigation 
for the purpose of opinion formation was indis- 
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pensable. Ably directed, the committee helped to 
rectify false opinions spread in the United States 
and abroad about the Katyn massacre and Soviet 
tehavior during the last war. The committee re- 
ceived or exacted cooperation from Executive de- 
partments and had the support of President Tru- 
man, who agreed to “let chips fall where they 
may.” The committee work received a very ge- 
nerous spread in newspaper columns from coast to 
coast. Its hearings frequently made front page 
news in the New York Times and other metropoli- 
tan papers. 

Furthermore, the investigation, as committee 
members came to realize, proved to be an excel- 
lent weapon in the psychological warfare against 
the Soviet Union. Soviet and satellite reaction to 
the committee work was violent, and a campaign 
of countercharges was conducted on all Communist 
broadcasting systems and in the press. The Polish 
Embassy in the United States launched a scur- 
rilous campaign against the committee. The violent 
nature of this Embassy publicity let the Secretary 
of State, Dean Acheson, to interfere with the pri- 
vilege of the embassy to publish English propa- 
ganda bulletins, a move that was generally ap- 
plauded even by those who disagreed with the 
necessity for the Katyn inquiry. The Voice of 
America which, according to Representative Shee- 
han (R-Ill), had followed a “wishy-washy, spine- 
less policy’!* on matters concerning Katyn now 
very successfully used the committee findings in 
its broadcasts to the world. 


It must be noted also that, by uncovering the 
facts, the committee played not only the role of 
opinion maker and was an instrument in the pro- 
paganda battle of the cold war, but it also pro- 
vided a forum for the examination of American 
policy and attitudes towards the Soviets during 
and after the war. The committee’s inquiry into 
the handling of Katyn reports by American intel- 
ligence agencies was very revealing. On the basis 
of the testimony received, the committee came to 
the conclusion that “there unfortunately existed in 
high government and military circles a strange 
psychosis that military necessity required the 
sacrifice of loyal allies and our own principles in 
order to keep Soviet Russia from making a separate 
peace with the Nazis. For reasons less clear to 
this committee, this psychosis continued even af- 
ter the conclusion of the war.”!4 The committee was 
also convinced that the Office of War Information 
and the Federal Communications Commission more 
than once silenced Polish radio commentators who 
broadcast commentaries unfavorable to the Soviet 
Union. Furthermore, the group recommended that 
the Department of Defense take action against 
General Bissell, chief of wartime Army Intelligence, 
under whom the Katyn reports had disappeared. 
and that the wartime policies of G-2 during 1944- 
45 be thoroughly examined. It also urged the 
Voice of America to use available material “more 
forcefully and effectively.” Moreover, the committee 
noted that there was a “striking similarity between 
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crimes committed against the Poles at Katyn and 
those being inflicted on American and other United 
Nations troops in Korea.”!5 Therefore, the com- 
mittee recommended that Congress undertake an 
investigation of the Korean war atrocities. 


Finally, the committee submitted the American 
wartime policy toward the Soviet Union to force- 
ful, although sober, criticisms and came up with 
very convincing conclusions that “through the 
disastrous failure to recognize the danger signs 
which then existed and in following a policy of 
satisfying the Kremlin leaders, our Government un- 
wittingly strenghtened their hand and contributed 
to a situation which had grown to be a menace to 
the United States and the entire free world.”'® In 
commenting on the results of this policy, the com- 
mittee expressed its conviction that “whatever the 
justification may be, the committee is convinced 
the United States in its relations with the Soviets 
found itself in the tragic position of winning the 
war but losing the peace.”'? Postwar events have 
proven that this was a very candid and essen- 
tially correct reappraisal of events and _ policies. 
The committee did not search for scapegoats, but 
had the courage and integrity to indicate the 
share of American responsibility for the deve- 
lopment of the present danger of international 
Communism, a fact that is too readily forgotten or 
is found too embarrassing to be discussed. It is also 
important to note that all these deliberations were 
not condemned to gather dust on some office 
shelves, but that, through the medium of the press, 
they were widely read over the country, thus help- 
ing the agonizing and soulsearching, although 
during Presidential electoral campaigns often dis- 
torted, American postwar effort of re-examining 
the nation’s mistakes, obligations, and responsibi- 
lities in the face of the Soviet Communist threat 
that by now had reached global proportions. 


III 


T HE KATYN investigation by the House was ini- 
tiated after considerable efforts were made by 
groups outside of Congress to organize favorable 
publics in the county to support the idea of in- 
vestigation and to identify the demand for the in- 
quiry with national American interests. The Select 
Committee To Investigate the Incorporation of the 
Baltic States into the U.S.S.R., later renamed The 
Select Committee on Communist Aggression, was 
originated without the benefit of an extensive pub- 
licity campaign. However, the Lithuanian American 
Council, which proposed the idea, had a previous 
express support from the President. Mr. Eisen- 
hower had stated his interest in the investigation 
in an interview given to the Lithuanian American 
Council. Later, when the idea was considered in the 
House, he gave it his written endorsement. Fur- 
thermore, the success that the Katyn investigation 
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had achieved and the prestige that the Katyn 
committee had enjoyed in the House of Represen- 
tatives convinced the legislators that an investi- 
gation of the Baltic occupation, which was not re- 
cognized by the United States, might be as use- 
ful as that of the Katyn massacre. It must also be 
said that the persistence with which the leaders 
of the Lithuanian American Council, Mssrs. Simu- 
tis, Grigaitis, Rudis, and Vaidyla of Illinois, Mr. 
Kvetkas of Pennsylvania, and especially Miss Ki- 
zis of New York, expounded their cause in Wa- 
shington, had a favorable and, under circum- 
stances, quick effect. On July 27, 1954, a resolu- 
tion proposing the investigation of the forced “in- 
corporation” of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia into 
the Soviet Union was unanimously approved by the 
House and a seven man select committee was ap- 
pointed by the speaker. Mr. Kersten (R-Wis.), who 
had introduced the resolution upon the request of 
the Lithuanian American Council, became the com- 
mittee’s chairman. During the second session of 
the 83rd Congress, the committee was enlarged to 
nine members'* and was authorized to investigate 
Communist aggression against Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Estonia, East Germany, Russia, and the non- 
Russian nations of the Soviet Union. Thus, in con- 
trast to the Katyn group, the Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression had to investigate a subject of 
very broad dimensions. It held 50 public hearings 
during which the testimony of 335 persons was 
taken. Like its predecessor, the Katyn group, the 
committee travelled to Great Britain, West Ger- 
many, and West Berlin where it held semi-public 
or executive hearings. In its efforts the group en- 
joyed the help and support of the State Depart- 
ment, the United States Information Agency, the 
Committee for Free Europe, The Escapee Program, 
the Legislative Reference Service, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and some thirty private American nationa- 
lity organizations. 

According to the findings of the committee, 
“no nation, including the Russian federated Soviet 
Republic, has ever voluntarily adopted commun- 
ism.”!* All of them were enslaved by the use of 
infiltration, subversion, and force. In the opinion 
of the group, communism is a “criminal conspi- 
racy” aiming at the creation of a Communistic 
world empire. Capitalizing on the weakness and 
indecision shown by the non-Communist world, 
the Kremlin fortifies the gains made without re- 
sorting to general war and thus is granted time to 
prepare for the “final showdown” with the free 
world. Trade with Soviet dominated countries 
helps the Kremlin to achieve its aims. The com- 
mittee was convinced that the “basic cause” of the 
danger of war and of a threat to American security 
was the Soviet occupation of the captive nations, 
which the committee regarded as “a great potential 
force against communism.” 

The philosophy behind the American policy 


toward communism and the Soviet Union is the 
most interesting and important part of the com- 
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mittee’s conclusions. First, the committee recogniz- 
ed morality and adherence to international law 
as the basis for relations between nations. With- 
out this foundation, the rule of the jungle and 
the advances of tyranny are inescapable. American 
foreign policy toward the Communist enslaved na- 
tions, the committee stated, must be guided by 
“the moral and political principles of the American 
Declaration of Independence”. The present genera- 
tion of Americans, the committee suggested, should 
recognize that the bonds which many Americans 
have with the enslaved lands of their ancestry are 
a great asset to the struggle against communism 
and that, furthermore, the Communist danger 
should be abolished during the present generation. 
“It is incubent upon the present generation of 
Americans to solve the imminent Communist threat 
so that the Communists shall not have the time 
and opportunity to launch their intended full- 
scale attack on the free world and in order that 
the coming generation of America may not be 
confronted with a new and vastly increased Sovi- 
etized generation, fully indoctrinated with a fa- 
natic hatred for the non-Communist world. (italics 
added).”2° The only hope of avoiding a new world 
war, according to the committee, is a “bold, posi- 
tive political offensive by the United States and 
the entire free world.” 


What was the committee’s conception of this 
“bold, positive action”? The group did not advo- 
cate war. However, it rejected as “alien to the 
national interets” the contention that only two al- 
ernatives were open: either preventive war or 
peaceful coexistence. The committee chastised the 
supporters of peaceful coexistence and emphasized 
that it was vain to wait for the Soviet Union even- 
tually to become a peaceful member of interna- 
tional society. Acceptance of the policy of peaceful 
coexistence, the group opined, would “lull the 
West into impotence” and give the Communists 
time to build up their economic, military, and hu- 
man resources. In the end, “coexistence with com- 
munism means war.”?! The committee also rejected 
the contention that if the United States takes 
position and overt action agains he Communist 
conspiracy a new world war would result.-2 There- 
fore, the committee’s proposals for a bold and po- 
sitive policy were of a radical nature. They includ- 
ed a declaration by Congress which stated that the 
eventual liberation and self-determination of nza- 
tions are “firm and unchanging parts of our 
volicy.” The committee suggested that the libera- 
tion of enslaved nations be made the basis of an 
American program for world peace and freedom. 
The committee also proposed the strengthening 
and broadening of the American agencies. public 
and private, engaged in psychological warfare 
against the Soviets. In relation to the American 
information programs, a very interesting proposal 
was made — to establish a joint Congressional 
committee “on all United States overseas infor- 
mation programs in order that maximum results 


may be assured in bringing the full force of truth . 


to all the people in the free world and increased 
hope to the millions of people enslaved by com- 
munism.”23 The committee also urged these infor- 
mation programs to try to keep the spirit of re- 
sistance alive behind the Iron Curtain and ex- 
pressed its support of the Political Asylum Act of 
1954, which was designed to encourage defection 
from the captive countries. Furthermore, the group 
demanded that the President establish national 
military units made up of escapees, as authorized 
by section 101 (a) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951. Finally, the committee recommended that the 
United States, together with its allies, withdraw 
diplomatic recognition from the Moscow controlled 
Communist governments and terminate all com- 
mercial treaties and trade with them. 


Another important point in the committee’s 
conclusions was its conception of the Soviet Union 
as a nation. Contrary to the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations which, in its study of tensions 
within the Soviet Union, considered the Russians 
to be the potential allies of America and treated 
other nations within the Soviet Union as national 
minorities, the committee suggested “that the term 
‘territorial minorities’ is a Russian propaganda 
term.”24 In this respect the committee members 
shared the views of Mr. Dobriansky, a professor at 
Georgetown University and the President of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America. Mr. 
Dobriansky stated before the committee that “the 
Soviet Union is not Russia, but, in a real sense, an 
empire within an empire”,?5 in which the non-Rus- 
sian nations constitute a numerical majority. “It 
is therefore,” continued Mr. Dobriansky, “a cur- 
rent fallacy, born either of habitual error or pur- 
poseful misinformation, to view these non-Russian 
nations as ‘national minorities’.” It was the com- 
mittee’s view that all non-Russian nations in th 
Soviet Union were victims of Communist aggres- 
sion. Consequently, they had the right of self-de- 
termination under circumstances which would 
eventually permit the establishment of a non-Com- 
munist Russian state. These views were directly 
opposed to those of Mr. Kennan, the author of the 
containment policy, who had argued that the Uk- 
raine was as much a part of Russia as Pennsyl- 
vania was of the United States. 

The philosophy the Committee on Communist 
Aggression developed was, in effect, a series of sc- 
vere criticisms of the containment policy adopted 
by Mr. Truman’s Administration and continued by 
Mr. Eisenhower. Although the committee was au- 
thorized to collect and analyze documents and 
other evidence revealing the Soviet strategies of 
aggression, an examination of the pattern of 
questioning witnesses reveals that the study of 
Soviet strategies was not the only purpose of the 
committee. One of the main functions of the group. 
as understood by its members, was to provide a 
forum for the re-examination of the policy of con- 
tainment. This was especially true of the en- 
larged committee. By confining the list of witnes- 
ses to American representatives of nationality 
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groups, the exiled political leaders of the captive 
countries, and persons who had experienced Com- 
munist occupation and imprisonment, the com- 
mittee was able to collect an impressive amount of 
evidence to prove that the policy of containment 
was indeed immoral and wrong. On the one hand, 
the wording of the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions adopted by the committee reads like a very 
strong indictment of American foreign policy un- 
der the Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower admi- 
nistrations. On the other hand, the policy of libe- 
ration and self-determination advocated by the 
committee has a deeper meaning than the referen- 
ces made to liberation in the Republican Party 
platform of 1952. To the committee, liberation ap- 
parently signified a policy of overt action — the 
disestablishment of the Soviet domination of the 
captive countries and, ultimately, the dismember- 
ment of the Soviet Union itself. 


It is no wonder, therefore, that the Soviets 
found it necessary to denounce the committee as 
a pernicious capitalist instrument. The Soviets 
considered the ideas spread by the committee dan- 
gerous to their objectives. Without question, the 
activities of the committee, which were stronglv 
supported by the State Department and the United 
States Information Agency, were very vulnerable 
to the Soviets and their propaganda in the captive 
countries and abroad. As expected, the committee 
work provided much fuel to keep the spark of 
freedom and resistence burning in the hearts of 
men and women behind the Iron Curtain. Like the 
Katyn committee, it was a successful and efficient 
instrument for the psychological warfare conducted 
by the United States abroad. 


On the domestic front, however, the success of 
the Kersten committee was more limited. 


IV 


N erruer the Katyn committee nor the Com- 
mittee on Communist Aggression achieved any ap- 
preciable legislative results. So far, their recom- 
mendations have remained paper proposals. This 
is not due to any lack of diligence or interest on 
the part of the committee members. According to 
the rules of the House of Representatives, select 
committees have no power to report legislation. 
They therefore must act as lobbyists for their own 
proposals before the standing committees and the 
House itself. In the case of both committees, the 
cdds were heavily stacked against them. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs refused, on the advice of 
the Department of State, to act upon the recom- 
mendations of the Katyn ccmmittee. The Depart- 
ment of State also refused to encourage any Con- 
gressional action on the Katyn committee recom- 
mendations, because it regarded the committee as 
serving only educational purposes. The Committee 
en Communist Aggression did not fare much bet- 
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Kersten, Under- 
secretary of State, General Walter Bedell Smith, 
clearly expressed the Department’s view by indi- 
cating that the function of the Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression should be to assure the captive 
peoples that “they are not forgotten” and “to edu- 


ter. In a memorandum to Mr. 


cate public opinion in the free world regarding 
Communist techniques in seizing power and the 
terrible realities of life under the Communist 
rule.”** In other words, the committees were re- 
garded as instruments for forming opinion in psy- 
chological warfare, and second, as instruments of 
opinion for purposes of educating domestic and 
foreign people about Communism. The Depart- 
ment of State, therefore, was not interested in the 
enactment of the policy proposals made by the 
committees. Thus, the efficiency of the work cf 
these committees must be judged in terms of their 
success in mouldering public opinion while actin; 
under the very severe handicap that results from 
the lack of legislative powers. 


The performance of the Congressional function 
of public opinion is impossible without generous 
support from the press and wide use of other 
means of communication. The volume of their co- 
operation is a good measurement of the success 
of a committee which largely depends upon the 
evailable means of communications for making 
itself effectively heard throughout the country. 
The Committee on Communist Aggression was well 
aware of this fact and, consequentiv, assigned a 
staff member as a press officer and public rela- 
tions man. However, the committee did not receive 
the same amount of publicity from the press as 
the Katyn committee had enioyed. Several reasons 
explain this. 

First, the news on Katyn was new news. 
Apart from several articles published in influen- 
tial papers by Mr. Julius Epstein, former executive 
secretary of the American Committee for the In- 
vestigation of the Katyn Massacre, the country at 
large was either misinformed or had no informa- 
tion on the Katyn case. Mr. Epstein was the first 
person to break the case in the metropolitan press. 
On the contrary, the main facts and stories com- 
piled by the Committee on Communist Aggression, 
except for the testimony and documents relating to 
the Baltic States and to several Soviet Socialist 
Republics, had been widely publicized by the pres; 
for several years. Second, the Katyn committee in- 
vestigated not only facts relating to the massacre. 
but also the behavior of several very sensitive 
American agencies. Such an inquiry greatly at- 
tracted the press, especially at a time, just before 
the 1952 Presidential election, when American war- 
time policies toward the Soviet Union were sub- 
ject to close scrutiny. The Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression did not exercise the supervisory 
function of Congress. It criticized the general as- 
sumptions of American foreign policy without in- 
vestigating the behavicr of the Administration. In 
effect, the committee was relegated to the function 
of a mere discussion group. 


Third, the Katyn committee had earned grea- 
ter prestige because of its effective performance 
It was able to do so largely because of the limited 
objectives of its investigation which, under effi- 
cient management, permitted the concentration of 
all available talent and effort. The Committee oa 
Communist Aggression, on the contrary ,had a 
very broad and complex subject to study, a very 
short time in which to do so, and a big and cum- 
bersome staff organization to carry the preparato- 
ry load. 


The committee itself stated that because of 
reasons of time “it has not been able to complete 
the inquiry.”“7 As a result, it did not publish a 
final, but only a summary, report. 


Furthermore, largely because of local parti- 
San reasons, committee subdivisions were not or- 
ganized on the basis of individual countries or in- 
dividual problems, but on the basis of clientele, e.¢., 
it had a subcommittee for the study of Poland, 
Lithuania, and Slovakia, another for Lithuania 
Latvia, and Estonia, and still another for Poland, 
Rumania, and Slovakia. Such a division of labur 
made it possible for the committee to hold hearings 
in marginal districts in which the Polish, Slovak, 
cr Lithuanian vote was considered decisive for the 
re-election of the chairmen of these subcommit- 
tees. These hearings — held in Chicago, Wilkes 
Barre, and Milwaukee, where Mssrs. Busbey, Bonin, 
and Kersten were struggling for re-election — 
were timed to coincide with the closing publicity 
campaigns of individual Congressmen before the 
1954 Congressional election. As it would appear, 
such a use of investigative power did not produce 
the desired results: all three committee members 
lost. At the same time these practices hurt the 
committee’s prestige and the efficiency of its work. 


Moreover, the committee’s staff was almost 
continuous!y being increased, people going and 
coming with completely different ideas about the 
investigation. In addition, the committee, to its 
own disadvantage, changed its research staff. The 
third interim report, a book on the Baltic States, 
was prepared bv the Legislative Reference Service 
with its usual thoroughness, and was based upon 
consultations held with various experts on the Bal- 
tic area and on carefully checked sources. The 
thirteen special reports on individual countries 
were prepared by “Georgetown University. its fa- 
culty,” and a “group of experts from various parts 
of the United States who cooperated with the uri- 
versity.”** The quality of these reports is lower 
than that of the study made by the Legislative Re- 
ference Service under the editorship of Ernest 
Griffith. This was due, partly, to the fact that 
the Georgetown staff under the direction of a 
Hungarian professor had only two months to pre- 
pare the summary and the special reports. 

Finally, the inability of the committee to con- 
trol the effects of nationality group pressures re- 
sulted in the committee’s incapacity to limit the 
subject under investigation, It also diminished the 


value of several of its special reports To contro 
the nationality group pressures was a difficult 
task. The Katyn committee could avoid complica- 
iions in this respect because it dealt primarily with 
one nationality group. The Committee on Commu- 
nist Aggression cooperated with some thirty such 
groups throughout the country, some of which 
were at one time or another very close to the coni- 
mittee chairman, members, and the staff. As one 
example of the result of this pressure, the com- 
mittee highly favored the Slovaks over the Czechs. 
By refusing to hear the testimony of many Czech 
and Masaryk-Slovak witnesses, the committee was 
able to collect testimony that fit their precon- 
ceived ideas about Czech-Slovak relations. In ef- 
fect, the committee advocated a Slovakia indepen- 
dent of the Czechs. On this basis, the committee 
prepared a report that was more concerned wit 

arguments for a separate Slovak state than with 
Communist aggression against Czechoslavakia. “The 
investigation cf Communist Aggression in the case 
of Czechoslovakia,” stated the Council of Free Cze- 
choslovakia, a unit of the Committee for a Free 
Europe, “was incomplete, in many respects inac- 
curate, and often distorted.” Consequently, in a 
twelve page memorandum to the committee mem- 
bers in which the Council listed the “more im- 
portant shortcomings” of the investigation, the 
Council demanded the continuation of the com- 
mittee work in order to rectify the misinterpreta- 
tions and misstatements. 


Similarly, in a special report on Byelorussia, 
the authors stated Byelorussian pretensions to the 
neighboring Lithuanian, Polish, and Latvian lands, 
and usurped the history of Lithuania. The report 
claimed that the old Lithuanian Grand Duchy 
which, during the Middle Ages, had consolidated 
the present Byelorussian and Ukrainian lands into 
a powerful empire was a Byelorussian kingdom 
ruled by Byelorussian kings. No competent Eastern 
European histcrian supports this theory. The 
Lithuanian American Council called this pheno- 
menon “distortion of Lithuania’s history’’® andi 
protested to former committee members by sub- 
mitting a scholarly 14 page document. 


The committee’s special reports on Hungary 
and Rumania also show an unfortunate bias in 
favor of the Hungarians.*! 


Needless to say, such a tampering with facts 
and histories created great discontent among the 
involved nationality groups. The Lithuanian Ameri- 
can Council correctly charged that “it did not fall 
within the committee’s scope to investigate the 
relations of the enslaved lands with one another.”%? 
The committee greatly diminished the effectiveness 
of its work and recommendations by attempting 
to adjudicate conflicts between Eastern European 
nations. The cause of freedom for the captive 
countries, as one former Balkan statesman put it 
to the author of this article, was by no means el- 
hanced by such a practice because it presented a 
distorted picture of Eastern European problems by 
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exaggerating mutual Eastern European misunder- 
Standings and conflicts, which in all probability do 
not exist among the captive people themselves at 
the present time. 

Needless to say, these liabilities considerably 
lowered the committee's prestige — a prestige that 
any group severely criticizing the fundamentals of 
foreign politics needs in abundance. These short- 
comings, however, should not prevent us from re- 
cognizing the value of the committee as an in- 
strument in psychological warfare. The results it 
achieved in collecting evidence in its numerous 
hearings and the opportunity that it afforded na- 
tionality groups to express the needs of enslaved 
countries and their own impatience with the pre- 
sent American foreign policy must also be regarded 
as genuine gains. Yet the foremost achievement 
of the committee was its functioning as a forum 
to criticize and discuss the present American poli- 
cies toward the Soviet Union. 
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THE LITHUANIAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


by P. MALDEIKIS 


The Development of Education 


The history of the educational system of in- 
dependent Lithuania began after the First World 
War. The Lithuanian people previously had ex- 
perienced the expansionist desires of their mighty 
neighbors and had lived through the short and 
long occupations of their country. Each one of 
these occupations was a disaster to the country 
not only because she lost her political indepen- 
dence and fell under a foreign rule, but even more 
because it suppressed her cultural development. 
One power after another seized the country, and 
immediately tried to colonize her, denationalize the 
Lithuanians, and destroy her national culture. The 
Russians before the First World War, and the Ger- 
mans during the first and second World Wars. 
brutally attacked the normal evolution of Lithu- 
ania’s culture and tried to incorporate their edu- 
cational systems, which were designed to prevent 
the Lithuanians from becoming educated, sup- 
press their nationalistic feelings, falsify their his- 
tory, and raise a generation more sympathetic to 
their views. With each occupation, the fight against 
the occupants became a fight to retain her own 
culture. 


When, at the close of the 18th century, Rus- 
sia occupied Lithuania, she tried with every mears 
available to inculcate the Russian way of life on 
the people. She closed every existing Lithuanian 
school, starting with the University in Vilnius ard 
ending with the elementary schools. In their 
places, Russian secondary schools and elementary 
schools were established to indoctrinate the Lith- 
uanian people. The Germans occupied Lithuania 
during the First World War; they too brought 
their educational system with them, according to 
which, in a short time, the Lithuanians were to 
become German. Lithuania had unlimited oppor- 
tunity to develop her educational system only af- 
ter the Germans lost the war and Lithuania re- 
gained her independence. Having regained her 
political freedom, Lithuania was able independently 
to establish educational objectives fitting to her 


people. 


The established Lithuanian Republic inherited 
a very meager and inadequate educational system. 
Much had to be started anew. The frequently 
pressed desire of the people to send their children 
to school helped the government and the other 
organizations interested in education to overcome 
all the difficulties. During the first year of her 
independence, more elementary and _ secondary 


schools were established in Lithuania than had 
existed before the war. The schools were organized 
by the parents themselves; the local governmnts: 
and the organizations interested in education —- 
all encouraged and supervised by the Department 
of Education, which coordinated and regulated the 
various schools. Education became one of the 
country’s greatest concerns. Even during the times 
when Lithuania had to fight off the ever-attack- 
ing Bolsheviks, Germans, und Poles, teachers and 
students were exempt from military service. In the 
later years, schools were expanded and improved 
and new ones were established, whenever and 
where-ever they were necessary. Thus, the Lithu- 
anian educational system was gradually estab- 
lished and improved until it included every type 
and level of school that the country needed. 


Educational Objectives and Direction 


At first, the Lithuanian schools were modeled 
after the Russian schools, for the majority of the 
educated Lithuanians had graduated from Rus- 
sian schools. But soon Lithuania looked to Western 
Europe. During the years of her independence, 
many promising students were sent to universi- 
ties and other schools of higher education in 
middle and Western Europe. When these students 
finished their studies, they returned and spread 
the Western ideologies. The Department of Edu- 
cation studied the various European educational 
systems and s°arched for ideas which could be 
incorporated into the Lithuanian educational sys- 
tem. Gradually, the Lithuanian schools adopted 
Western Europe’s advanced teaching methods, but 
molded them to fit the nation’s objectives and 
tendencies. This studying of the various educatio- 
nal systems helped to bring the much respected 
principle of objectivity into the Lithuanian sys- 
tem. This principle made itself evident while the 
schocl program was being outlined. The tendency 
was to follow Western Europe’s leading traditional 
teaching methods; however, equal attention was 
being paid to newer teaching methods, and their 
leading principles and many of the winning points 
emphasized by these methods were to supplement 
the traditional lines. The school programs were 
designed to help the growing person fit into the 
social culture and to teach him the basic principles 
of man’s culture. Equally, the school had to teach 
him the modern sciences and give him a wide un- 
derstanding of the biological sciences. She had to 
acquaint the youth with the classical culture and 
teach them about its creative works; however, the 
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Village near Teléiai. A painting by ¢. Januéas. 


youth also had to learn about their own nationa! 
culture and learn about the things the people of 
their own country had created. Lithuania’s schools 
had many theoretical subjects; however, next to 
the theoretical were a whole line of practical sub- 
jects in order td satisfy the individual’s practical 
needs and the nation’s aspirations. In this way, 
the Lithuanian school system joined together 
classical culture and modern advancement, realis- 
tic and humanitarian subjects, international ten- 
dencies and national aspirations, and theoretica) 
orderliness and practical everyday needs. The gen- 
eral trend of the school program was cultural. 
Similar to that of Western Europe’s. It was often 
suggested that Lithuanian education ought to 
present a synthesis between the Christian culture 
and the national values. 


Because Lithuania was surrounded by such 
large nations, it was soon understood that the 
Lithuanian nation would not be able to survive by 
means of military strength and material goods, but 
only through her inhabitants’ understanding and 
high moral development. Consequently, the Lith- 
uanians strived, through education, for the goals 
they hoped would help them survive future inter- 
national conflicts. As Lithuania was not a large 
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nation, she made every effort to make her edu- 
cational system equal to that of other nations; 
such as Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
and other European nations; which are important. 
not because of their military strength, but because 
they have reached a very high level of cultural 
development and because they are a great part of 
Western culture itself. With these objectives in 
mind, the philosophers drafted the Lithuanian 
educational system. Such was also the orientation 
of many educators. 


The Organization and the Administration | 


A large majority of all the schools, except kin- 
dergarten, were under the government’s adminis- 
tration and were supported by funds from the gov- 
ernment treasury. The government-operated 
schools, as well as the private schools, were under 
the control of the Department of Education. The 
schools had to meet certain standards set forth by 
the Department. In order to teach, the teachers 
had to have the education prescribed by the De- 
partment of Education, and they were assigned tv 
their jobs by the Department. The private schools, 
however, chose their own faculties, and the De- 


partment of Education only checked each teacher's 
ability to teach the particular subject. Public schoul 
teachers had the same rights as other government 
employees at comparable levels. After teaching for 
twenty-five years, they received government pen- 
sions. Private schools had to pay their teachers the 
same salaries as the public schools. Many of the 
schools received government aid in order to pay 
the salaries. The schools were administered by ap- 
pointees of the Department of Education who 
were called the directors. However, the most im- 
pertent group in the school was the faculty board, 
which admitted and expelled students, promoted 
them to higher classes, and took care of all other 
educational, disciplinary, and school matters. 


The standards in all the schools had to be the 
same. So that the graduation certificates of private 
schools would be valid, inspectors from the De- 
partment of Education were present at their gra- 
duation examinations, and thus their diplomas 
were verified by the Department. 


Pre-School Education 


The pre-school age was from three to six. The 
children of these ages were taught in the kinder- 
gartens. In Lithuania, the kindergartens were sup- 
ported by government, interested organizations, 
and by individual teachers. These organizations 
also operated schools to prepare kindergarter 
teachers. Kindergarten attendance was not. com- 
pulsory, and the kindergartens were attended 
mostly by city and town children. 


Number of hours 


The Elementary School 


At first, after regaining her independence, the 
elementary school period consisted of four years 
with compulsory attendance. But, eventually, the 
duration of elementary school training became 
eight years. During the first four years, all the 
schools taught the same type of general education, 
which every one had to have completed in order 
to attend the first class of the secondary school, 
or gymnasium. The higher grades offered more 
practical education, such as commerce subjects in 
the city schools and agricultural subjects in the 
farm areas. The higher grades in the elementary 
schools differed from the lower grades in the 
secondary schools in that the beginning grades of 
the secondary schools taught one foreign language 
and taught more theoretical subjects. Almost all 
of the elementary schools were public. 


Gymnasium or Secondary School 


At first, there were a few different types of 
secondary schools — some stressing humanitarian 
subjects, others mathematical and biological sub- 
jects. Some private schools stressed ancient lan- 
guages, some commerce, and some still other sub- 
jects. Later these differences disappeared; and, af- 
ter the reforms of 1937, they completely vanished. 

All Lithuanian “gymnasiums”, as other such 
schools throughout Western Europe, had the same 
basic teaching plans, and all of the subjects taught 
in the schools were compulsory. The subjects cov- 
ered, according to year are, explained in this il- 
lustration: 


accoraing to classes 


Subject 


II III IV oVI ‘VII 


Religion 

Lithuanian language and literature 
First foreign language 

Second foreign language 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Biology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Geography 

History 

Sociology 

Introduction to philosophy 

Art 

Music and Singing 

Handwork and home economics 
Physical education 


The teaching of religion was required in all 
Lithuanian elementary and secondary schools. 
However, parents could, if they desired, have their 
children exempted from the religious courses. The 
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different religions were taught by their own spiri- 
tual leaders (priests and ministers), who had 
equal rights with the other faculty members. In 
the Christian religions the subject matter con- 
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sisted of: the general principles of religion, a sum- 
mary of Biblical events, the history of the differ- 
ent religions, dogma, apologetics, and the religious 
ethics. The teaching of the Lithuanian language 
consisted of that language’s morphology, phone- 
tics, syntax, history, a dialect study, and theme 
writing. The subject matter covered in the litera- 
ture classes consisted of the country’s literature, 
systematized folklore courses, and historical and 
qualitative world history. The first foreign lan- 
guage taught used to be French or English, but 
later it was changed to German. The Latin courses 
consisted of not only learning the language, but 
also of studying the works of such authors es 
Caesar, Cicero, and Ovid. The mathematics taught 
consisted of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, and analytical geometry. The Geography 
courses consisted of teaching the youth of good 
knowledge of their own country, as well as the 
geography of the entire world; studied according 
to regions, nationalities, and countries. Physical 
geography was also included. The Biology courses 
covered systematized botany, zoology, the anato- 
my of man, and an understanding of the basic 
philosophical problems in biology. Physics was 
covered in six years, and chemistry was covered in 
two years. History consisted of ancient history, the 
medieval, and current histories of western cul- 
tures, and the evolution of western societies, as 
well as the study of their own country’s past his- 
tory. Beginning philosophy was an introduction 
into psychology and philosophy and their basic 
principles. The art and music programs were not 
only theoretical and practical subject courses, but 
they also taught the history of the two subjects 
and their evolution. All of these subjects were 
chosen by the Department of Education. How- 
ever, the faculty board, when the need arose, 
was permitted to change the program some- 
what and was also allowed to change _ the 
methods of fulfillment. However, these changes 
were not to alter the main objectives — to system- 
atically and objectively educate the young people 
in all fields and produce youth who would be in- 
telligent representatives and good citizens of their 
country, the schools attempted to give the students 
stand their cultural inheritance, by introducing 
them to modern educational advancements, by 
giving them a good background in mathematics 
and by acquainting them with the creative works 
of other nations and especially those of their own 
country ,the schools attempted to give the students 
an objective understanding of all the fields, which 
would be enough of a background to enable them 
to specialize in some field of higher education and 
which would be enough of a balance between his 
newly obtained specialization and his general edu- 
cation to prevent onesidedness. This type of edu- 
cation was supposed to brand the youth an intel- 
ligent person, ignite a feeling of respect in him 
towards spiritual values, and induce him to abide 
by ethica!, social and moral standards. 
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The Education of Professionals 


In the Lithuanian educational system, there 
were all types and degrees of professional schools. 
There were lower ones, attended by students who 
had finished only four years of elementary school, 
and medium level ones, attended by students who 
had completed four years of secondary work or 
who had finished the lower professional schools. 
Most of these schools taught agriculture, practical 
arts, technical skills, marketing, and home _ ecvo- 
nomics. The higher professional schools were nor- 
mal schools, seminaries, academies, and agricul- 
tural, technical, forestry, art, music, police, nurs- 
ing ,and veterinary schools. The courses in these 
school took from two to seven years. In these pro- 
fessional training schools, the students were not 
only taught their chosen fields but also some more 
general education courses to guard them against 
onesidedness, a pitfall of specialization, and to 
further their general education. In these schools 
2/5 of the time was devof d to general education 
subjects and 3/5 to their majors. 


The School of Highest Education 


The schools of highest education were those 
whose students had all finished the secondary 
schools, ie., the eight years. Of these schools of 
highest education Lithuania had two universities, 
a veterinary academy, an agricultural academy, a 
conservatory, two art institutes, an institute for 
teachers, a commerce institute, and an institue of 
physical educaion. The courses in these universi- 
ties took from four to five years. However, the 
Study of medicine took seven years and the tech- 
nical fields took six years. Upon finishing the 
work at these schools, students received only their 
diploma. The degree of doctor could be issued only 
by the two universities, and the veterinary and 
agricultural academies. This degree was issued af- 
ter further study and after having passed the 
doctors examinations. 


Adult Education 


There were two types of schools for adults: 
1) adult secondary schools and 2) courses and lec- 
tures for adults. In Lithuania there where three 
secondary schools for adults; which adults who 
wished to receive secondary school diplomas at- 
tended in the evening. These schools were sup- 
ported by private organizations and private in- 
dividuals. In order to provide education for a wide 
variety of the population, certain centers, called 
folk universities, were operated. These universities 
would sponsor various elementary school buildings 
and enlisting the help of the teachers. The teach- 
ing of agriculture was vested in government ag- 
ronomers, whose assignment was to help raise the 
standards of agriculture. There were a few of 
these schools in each area. Likewise, the govern- 
ment assigned some specialists in home economics 
to each area. These specialists had, themselves 


finished the schools of higher education. The spe- 
cialists, usually girls, constantly changed places 
and organized cooking, baking, home caring and 
etiquette classes for the farm girls. The increasing 
numbers of farm youth were organized into Youth 
Farm Groups, which were supervised by the local 
teachers and agronomers, and, in this way, learned 
about farming and furthered their general educa- 
tion. 


The Preparation of Teachers 


The teachers were prepared by a few kinds 
of schools. The majority of the elementary school 
teachers finished the teachers’ seminary. This was 
a four year school attended by those who had four 
years of secondary school. The first two years 
were spent getting a general education and the 
next two were spent studying psychology, the art 
of teachers, and the teaching of different subjects. 
After two years of successful work, the person now 
became a teacher. The rest of the elementary 
school teachers were prepared by the Teachers’ In- 
stitute. Of the 350 teachers required each year, 
220 were prepared by the teachers’ seminaries and 
about 130 by the Teachers’ Institute. 


The secondary and special school teachers wer? 
prepared by the universities and other higher 
schools. Most of the secondary school teachers 
studied the science of teaching as well as the 
methods, but also specialized in some particular 
subject. The physical education teachers were 
trained by the Physical Culture Institute, music 
teachers by the Conservatory, art teachers by the 
art institutes, and home economics teachers by 
the Agricultural Academy. Only those who had 
graduated from a university or other highest 
school and who had also completed a special 
course in education could teach in the Secondary 
Schools. At the schools, they could teach only the 
subject they had majored in. 


Education Destroyed... 


During the chaos of the Second World War, 
Lithuania fell under Russian occupation. The 
schools became a place of propaganda. The goals 
of education were changed. Under the constant 
surveillance of spies and the constant threat of 
being deported to Siberia, the teacher is forced to 
teach lies and, against his will, help develop an 
extremely one-sided individual, blind one-idea 
fanatic. All the subjects, not exempting mathemat- 
ics, have been condensed to serve one purpose — 
to develop a loyal subject for Russia, a fanatical 
fighting communist, who has to destroy the re- 
maining capitalist nations and, having achieved 
the world revolution, make Moscow the world 
capital. In order to accomplish this task, the tea- 
cher is forced, against his beliefs, to teach lies and 
falsify well-known facts, even though he can see 
that his students do not believe him. I doubt if 
this can be called education at all. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


. .. The first Lithuanian newspaper in the United 
States was GAZIETA LIETUVISKA, published in 
1879 in New York. 

. In the free world, about one hundred news- 
papers and magazines are published in Lithuanian. 

. The Lithuanian language is taught at the 
University of Pennsylvania and at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

. « « Under the Russian rule of the Tsars in 
Lithuania, printing of any kind in the Lithuanian 
language and in the Latin alphabet was prohibited 
for 40 years — 1864-1904. Though these regulations 
were strictly enforced by the police, book-smuggling 
from Prussia flourished, for the prohibited books 
were published across the border. 

. Two Lithuanians, Steponas Darius and Stasys 
Girénas, crossed the Atlantic Ocean with their air- 
plane LITUANICA on July 15-17, 1933. It was the 
second longest transatlantic non-stop flight (surpass- 
ed only by the R. Boardman and J. Poland flight 
from New York to Instanbul) and the seventeenth 
transatlantic flight. They flew 3,984 miles in 37 
hours 11 minutes, without radio or robot; from New 
York to Soldin, Germany, where they crashed without 
reaching their destination, Kaunas, thus demonstrat- 
ing the need for flight instruments for use in bad 
weather. 

... During the International Aviation Festival in 
Kaunas in 1939, where Latvian, Estonian, Finnish, 
Polish, and German aviators contested, Lithuanians 
won the first places. 

..+ The biggest and longest river flowing through 
Lithuania is Nemunas, which is 536 miles iong and 
has a basin of 37,840 square miles. 

- « « There are about 2,000 lakes in Lithuania 
which add much to the beauty of the scenery. The 
largest lake is Narutis, having an area of 30 square 
miles. 

. Oak forests were once very plentiful in 
Lithuania and oak trees were venerated in religious 
ceremonies. An oak tree famous for its thickness 
is the Stelmuzés Oak, in Zarasai county. It is es- 
timated that it is about 2000 years old, and it is 
considered the largest (in circumference) oak in 
Europe. 

. . « The first German “Drang nach Osten” (push 
to the East) carried out by the Teutonic Knights was 
effectively stopped in 1410 at the battle of Tannen- 
berg by the Lithuanian forces under the leadership 
of the Lithuanian Grand Duke Vytautas and with 
the help of the Polish forces. 

.. + Of the 34,000 Lithuanians deported to Soviet 
Russia and accused of subversive activity against the 
Soviet government, 3,791 were children under 10 years 
of age. 

. .. During the years of independence, Lithuania 
made great economic progress, as can be seen from 
the fact that, before World War II, Lithuania had 
29 hogs for each 250 acres of cultivated land while 
Soviet Russia had only 2.3 hogs for the same area 
of cultivated land. 

. . « The first Lithuanian high school was estab- 
lished in Vilnius in 1570. 

. . « The first Lithuanian university, called the 
Academy of Vilnius, was established in 1579 and, 
with various changes, continues to the present day. 
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Lake shore in Eastern Lithuania. 


THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE OF LITHUANIA 


by DR. GR. VALANCIUS 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


THE BARE facts and figures of Lithuania’s For- 
eign Trade in the years 1923—1939 wouldn’t mean 
much to the reader of this article without re- 
peating some of the deta about Lithuania’s general 
development and economic background. 

Lithuania is one of the Baltic nations (the 
others — Latvia, Estonia, and Finland) situated on 
the seashore of the Baltic Sea, which is also bor- 
dered by Poland, Germany, and across the sea, 
Sweden 

According to the Peace Treaty of July 12, 192C 
with Russia. Lithuania’s territory was to be 33,937 
equare miles and was to have a popuiation of 3.8 
mil. However, a large part of it, 12,448 square 
miles, including the state capital of Vilnius, was 
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occupied by Poland on October 9, 1920, and held 
until October 1939. 


On March 22, 1939, Germany, under the threat 
of invasion, forced Lithuania to surrender Klai- 
véda, its only port, and the surrounding territory 
of 1,100 square miles with its population of 153,793. 
After Poland’s collapse in September of 1939, Sov- 
iet Russia seized Vilnius and, according to the 
Mutual Assistance Pact of October 10, 1939, re- 
turned it to Lithuania together with a fraction, 
2,569 square miles, of its territory. However, 8 
months later, June 15, 1940, Soviet Russia invaded 
and by its armed forces occupied the whole of 
Lithuania. A year later on June 23, 1941, imme- 
diately after the initial attacks the Lithuanians 
started a violent uprising against the Russians. 
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but shortly afterwards the Germans overran Lith- 
uania and suppressed its newly organized naticnal 
government. In October of 1944, the Russians seized 
the country again and, against the will of the po- 
pulation, have occupied it till now as the Soviet 
Republic of Lithuania, retaining the capital Vil- 
nius, the Baltic port of Klaipéda, 24,058 square 
miles of territory, and a population of 3.04 mil. 


However, our figures, covering only 21,489 
square miles of territory and 2.7 mil. population, 
exclude a part of Vilnius and its inhabitants which 
was regained only in 1939. 

The so-called Soviet Republic of Lithuania, the 
creation of the Russian Communists’ forceful re- 
gime, with its territory of 24,058 square miles 
should have at present a population of at least 
3 mil, but, by the newest unreliable statistics, it 
has only 2.77 mil. inhabitants. This is the result of 
Sovietization, collectivization, and mainly of the 
deportation and extermination of those suspected 
as “enemies of the people”. 


LITHUANIA'S ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 


76.7% of the inhabitants live on farms and 
villages and the remaining 23.3% live in the towns. 
of which the biggest ones are: Vilnius, the capital, 
with 235,000 inhabitants; Kaunas — 170,000; Kiai- 
péda — 58,000; Siauliai — 35,000; and PanevézZvs 
— 27,000. The average density of the country’s pe- 
pulation is estimated at 118.6 per square mile. 
80.6% of the population up to 1939 was Lithua- 
nian, 7.15% Jewish, 4.1% German, 3.04% Polish, 
and 2.34% Russian. 

Lithuania is predominantly an agricultural 
country, with 76% of the population engaged in 
farming; therefore, the products of agriculture 
have the dominant position in Lithuania’s export 
Lithuania is lacking in the natural resources that 
are necessary to a well-rounded economic life. The 
most serious economic deficiency is the absence 
of its own fuel supply, coal and liquid fuel — the 
import of which makes up almost 10% of the 
country’s total import value. Peat is the only form 
of domestic fuel, and there are considerable re- 
serves in an area of 162,221 acres. Also, deposits of 
chalk, as a raw material for the cement, lime, and 
alabaster industries, are important. Clay, material 
for the ceramic industry, is to be found all over 
the country, while the sea shores of the Baltic 
Sea have been known since ancient times for their 
amber — “northern gold”. 


In the years of Lithuania’s independence, from 
1918 through 1940, successful efforts were made to 
switch from the comparatively excessive grain crop 
cultures to the modernized, intensive and more 
profitable, livestock breeding, the production of 
dairy products, and the export of eggs, flax, lum- 
ber, leather, and numerous other half-fabricated 
agricultural and forest products. 

One economic aspect of great importance in 
understanding Lithuania’s economy and foreign 
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trade is the development of the country’s currency, 
as we will see from the figures below. 

After the declaration of independence, Feb. 16, 
1918, Lithuania was unable to introduce her own 
bank notes quickly because of the unsettled con- 
ditions, and its government signed an agreement 
with Germany by which the notes of the latter 
country’s “military administration” were to re- 
main in circulation until a Lithuanian bank with 
its own currency could be organized. 

With the establishment of the Bank of Lithu- 
ania and the first issue of “Litas” notes on Oct. 1, 
1922, began Lithuania’s real economic indepen- 
dence — its reorganization. 

The Russian pre-war rubles at that time were 
almost worthless, (0.004 Litas per ruble), and the 
value of the German “Obost” marks was just a 
fraction of the original value (181.5 marks for 1 
Litas). This caused a tremendous loss to Lithuania’s 
population, wiping out everybody’s savings and 
creating chaotic credit conditions. Of course, Rus- 
sia and Germany were to be blamed and made 
responsible for these conditions, Lithuania had the 
right to demand reparations, but, as a matter of 
fact, she never received a penny from either the 
Russians or the Germans. Instead, several years 
later the same “peaceful’’ powers also took Lithu- 
ania’s independence along with its savings and 
prosperity. 

The issue activities of the Bank of Lithuania 
reached an all-time peak in April, 1939, with 181.65 
million Litas in circulation and with 49.1% cover- 
age in gold and foreign equities, mostly United 
States dollars (1 Litas equals 0.150462 gram of 
fine gold as U.S. Federal Reserve Bank notes re- 
present the treasury’s silver deposits, after the re- 
demption of gold parity of U.S. currency, in 1931). 
The Litas was never devalued and it held its ori- 
ginal gold parity until the Soviet occupation on 
June 15, 1940, which destroyed the financial struc- 
ture of Lithuania entirely. The ruble was substi- 
tuted for the Litas at nine-tenths of its value. 
Later on, the German currency was substituted for 
the ruble at a rate of one-half mark to a ruble. 
Nevertheless all the savings accounts of over 1,000 
litas (approx. $165.00) were confiscated by the 
Bolsheviks. In other words, the Lithuanian popula- 
tion lost all their savings again, with the only dif- 
ference being that this time they lost their political 
freedom also. 
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In order to have a clear picture of the value 
of Lithuania’s foreign trade, here are the exchange 
rates of the Litas into U.S. dollars: in 1932 $1.0n 
equaled 10.02 litas, in 1934 $1.00 equaled 6.42 Litas, 
and in 1935 $1.00 equaled 5.99 Litas. Comparing the 
present official gold price of $35.00 for 1 ounce or 
the unofficial market price of approx. 20 or 30 US. 
cents respectively. The latter parity is undoubtec!v 
closer to the Litas’ real buying power. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN GENERAL 


The value of Lithuania's foreign trade increased 
until 1930, reaching an all-time high of 333.7 mil- 
lion Litas in exports and 312.4 mil. Litas in im- 
ports. In the period of 1930 through 1934, because 
of economic crises in Europe and because of dras- 
tically reduced prices of agricultural products on 
the world markets, foreign trade decreased consi- 
derably, reaching the lowest point of 147.4 mil. Litas 
for exports in 1934 and 128.6 mil. Litas for imports 
in 1935. Recovery of foreign trade began in 1936, 
and in 1938 Lithuania’s exports showed a value of 
233.2 mil. Litas and imports a value of 223.7 mil. 
Litas. 


Let us note here that in 1924, because of very 
favorable world market prices for agricultural pro- 
ducts, Lithuania’s exports exceeded her imports by 
over 60 mil. Litas, while during the following years, 
except in 1927 and 1928 which had a red balance 
and in a few years which had about an even 
balance, the balance of Lithuania’s foreign trade 
is generally favorable. 


Commodities involved in export trade experi- 
enced considerable shifting from the first years to 
the last years covered by our figures. Until 1920 
the chief exports of Lithuania were lumber and 
other forest products totaling 40% of the total 
export value; flax — 34.3% linseed 12.2%, eggs — 
3.7%, and livestock — 1.5%. In the years 1921 to 
1923, the export picture changed somewhat. Al- 
though forest products still retained the most im- 
portant position, eggs became one of the leading 
export commodities for some of the following years, 
reaching 23% in 1921 and 20.2% in 1922; but in 
1927 eggs were down to 4.4% and, since then. 
livestock export constantly increased, rising to 
16.2% in 1926 and 21% in 1930. 


EXPORT 


After 1925, Lithuania’s export statistics were 
divided into the following five groups: 1. the live- 
stock group (horses, cattle, live poultry, etc.); 2. 
the good products group (meat, dairy products 
eggs, fish, grain, vegetables, sugar, liquors, etc.): 
3. the raw and semi-finished goods (raw furs and 
skins, wool, various livestock products, plants, fod- 
der, timber, lumber, forest products, rags, etc.): 
4. the manufactured goods (cosmetics, paints, me- 
dicines, dressed furs and skins, spun yarn, tobacco. 
cigars and cigarettes, underwear, woodcraft pro- 
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ducts, paper and paper products, ceramics, machi- 
nery, etc.); 5. gold and silver. 


From 1925 to 1939 the value of exports in the 
food products group increased from 17.12% to 
53.04% of the total, while the group of raw and 
semi-finished goods decreased from 66.10% in 1927 
to 29.80% in 1939. The livestock and manufactured 
goods groups showed great variation, but failed to 
reveal any decided tendency toward increase or de- 
crease. Livestock shows 16.56% in 1925, increases 
to 21% in 1930, drops down to around 7% in 1922 
and 1935, and ends again with 16.13% in 1939. 


As a result of a protective policy of foreign 
trade and _ “restrictions imposed by the newly 
established clearing and licensing regime of im- 
ports in the European countries in the last decade 
before World War II, the percentage of export of 
manufactured products dropped steadily from year 
to year and showed 7% in 1925 and about 3% in 
1937-38. On the other hand, the steady increase 
of food products exports balanced Lithuania’s 
foreign trade business out favorably. A major part. 
approximately 80%, of the dairy products exports 
were handled by the “Pienocentras” (Central Or- 
ganization of Local Dairy Cooperative Societies’. 
while the “Maistas” (Food) Corporation played the 
same role in the field of the meat products ex- 
ports. Chicago’s stockyards would be proud to have 
the four new ultra-modern and deluxe meat 
packing plants that Lithuania built in the last 15 
years before World War II. 


FLAX EXPORT 


Lithuania was the third-ranking flax producer 
and exporter in the world market, being surpassed 
only by Soviet Russia and Poland. A little more 
than 3% of the country’s arable land or about 
200,000 acres were used for flax growing. The in- 
come from flax, tow, and linseed exports in the 
period of 1920 through 1936 was greater than that 
from other agricultural products and constituted 
26% in 1924, 20% in 1928, and 17% in 1939, of 
Lithuania’s total exports. The average year 1925 
through 1929 was 364,000 quintals, against Latvia's 
221,000 quintals, Estonia’s 100,000 quint, and Po- 
land’s 561,000 quint. The same figures for the vear 
1937 are: 313,000, 231,000, 103,000, 381,000 quintals. 
Since 1936, the strict control measures of the gov- 
ernment have raised the quality, as well as the 
price and profits, of Lithuanian flax on the world 
markets. 


IMPORT 


While the export list contained only about 500 
separate items, Lithuania’s imports of 1938 showed 
that 1,125 separate items were involved. The volume 
of the imports of the first group of products of 
the above classification, namely livestock, is small 
and not of much importance in the list of im- 
ports. Livestock was being imported only for the 
purpose of improving the country’s breeding stock. 


The second, or food products, group comprises, 
among other commodities, salted herring, rice, 
fruits, coffee, sugar, and salt. Within the period of 
1924 through 1931, the most significant item of 
food import was sugar, which in 1924 amounted to 
14.4 mil. Litas, increased to 31.7 mil. Litas in 1930 
and, after Lithuania established its own sugar re- 
fineries in 1931-32, dropped down to only 0.2 mil. 
Litas in 1938. Salt import does not show anv 
major change and decreased only from 2.8 mil. 
Litas in 1927 to 1.6 mil. Litas in 1938. The same 
can be said of the other merchandise of the food 
products group. For instance, salted herring ac- 
counted for 5.7 mil. Litas in 1924, 9.1 mil. Litas in 
1927, and around 4 mil. Litas in 1939, while fruits 
and coffee remained unchanged at a little over 2 
mil. Litas and around 1 mil. respectively, yearly and 
rice moved only between 1.5 to 2.0 mil. Litas. 


In the 3rd group — raw and semi-manufac- 
tured products — the most significant import 
items were fertilizers, metals, liquid fuels, coal, ce- 
ment, and tobacco. Most of these items were very 
important and irreplaceable by any substitutes. 
That is why the imports in this group increased 
from around 21% of the total import value in 
1925 to 35.21% in 1939. If we consider the years 
1924, '28 and °39 as the average years, the import 
figures of the above items for these years are as 
follows: In 1924 the imports of fertilizers account 
for 6.0 mil. Litas, metals — 5.1, coal — 9.5, 
liquid fuel — 4.4, cement — 1.9, and tobacco — 1.5. 
Importation of some of these items doubled a few 
years later. Therefore, in 1928 the value of ferti- 
lizer imports was already 13.2 mil. Litas, metals — 
10.7, coal — 11.3, liquid fuel — 9.6, cement 4.7, and 
tobacco — 3.2. In 1938 the import figures were: 
fertilizer 10.90, metals — 17.73, coal — 11.00, liquid 
fuel — 7.35, cement — 6.26, and tobacco — 1.65 
millions Litas. 


From the 4th and last group, because gold and 
silver import was of no significance at all, the 
most important manufactured goods were chemical 
products, textiles, machinery, metal goods, auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, rubber products, and a va- 
riety of apparatus. This group of imports increased 
a bit every year and accounted for 53.29 percent 
of the total import value in 1925 and 5982 pcr- 
cent in 1939. 


TEXTILE IMPORT 


Although Lithuania made considerable progress 
in developing its own textile industry in the year 
we have mentioned, and in 1939 was already em- 
ploying 6,561 textile workers, and although it did 
not export any textile fabrics, the imports of tex- 
tile products were increasing from year to year. 
This may be accounted for partly by the fact that 
rising living standards increased the demand fcr 
these products. If the breeds of sheep had been 
improved to the same degree as were the breeds of 
cattle, Lithuanian woolen goods would also huve 
improved considerably in quality. Lithuania has no 


raw cotton and the entire supply must be im- 
ported. This is why the manufacturing of cotton 
fabrics is undeveloped and their import value of 
42.3 mil. Litas in 1928, 52.7 mil. in 1930, and 23.9 
mil. in 1937, almost half was paid for cotton fab- 
rics, followed by woolen fabrics, cotton spun yarn, 
and woolen spun yarn. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Great Britain and Germany were the biggest 
partners in Lithuania’s foreign trade and absorbed 
66.18% of the total exports and 53.30% of the im- 
ports in 1938. The following countries were next 
in importance in Lithuania’s foreign trade: Soviet 
Russia, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, 
France, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Latvia, and 
the United States. 


In 1938 about 40% of Lithuania’s exports went 
to Great Britain and 31% of the imports came from 
there. Until 1932 Germany held first place and 
Great Britain second place in Lithuania’s foreign 
trade; after 1932 Great Britain advanced to first 
place and held this position until the outbreak of 
World War II in 1939. In 1938 Lithuania’s total ex- 
ports to Great Britain amounted to about 92 mil 
Litas, and butter took first place among the com- 
modities involved, amounting to 31.83 mil. Litas 
It was followed by bacon for 24.1 mil. litas, then 
flax and tow 12.5 mil., lumber — 5.26 mil., etc. In 
the same year the following items were also im- 
ported from Great Britain: coal for 8.5 mil., woolen 
yarn — 7.5 mil. cotton yarn — 5.3 mil., cement 
— 4.7 mil., etc. 

From the first year of Lithuania’s indepen- 
dence, Germany, as her nearest neighbor of the 
West European countries with its important mar- 
ket for agricultural products, was the dominating 
country in her foreign trade. In 1929 the exports to 
Germany rose to 59.4%, and since 1932 they de- 
creased sharply every year. Some political factors, 
the Klaipeda controversy and the like, and a Ger- 
man attempt to obtain political concessions through 
exerting economic pressure, also played a role in 
this decrease. The lowest average was reached in 
1935, when Germany started a real economic war- 
fare against Lithuania. Exports to Germany that 
year dropped down to 3.57% and imports to 11.4%. 
After 1936, when a new trade treaty was concluded 
between these countries, trade increased consider- 
ably; however, it never again reached the heights of 
1929 and before. 


The value of exports to Germany in 1938 was 
62.5 mil. Litas, of which butter took first place 
with 11.15 mil. Litas, live pigs — 10.08, flax and 
tow — 5.9 mil., etc. In the same year the fol- 
lowing items were imported from Germany: ma- 
chine parts for 1.86 mil. Litas, machinery — 1.74 
mil., chassis — 1.57 mil., motor cars — 1.23 mil., 
and smaller amounts of textiles, iron rails, etc. 


Soviet Russia, although it is another close 
neighbor, never played an important role in Lith- 
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uania's foreign trade. For instance, in 1925 Soviet 
Russia's part of Lithuania’s total exports was 2.7 
and in 1929 only 0.39%. In the last decade before 
World War II the trade between these two coun- 
tries increased, but in no year reached the level 
of trade that existed with Great Britain or Ger- 
many. In 1938 exports to Soviet Russia amounted 
to 13.34 mil. Litas or 5.72%, of which live pigs arc- 
counted for around 11 mil. Litas. Soviet Russia 
held a somewhat better position in Lithuania's im- 
ports. In 1938 the imports from Soviet Russia 
amounted to around 15 mil. Litas or 6.7%. In that 
year 3.24 mil. Litas was paid for Russian licuid 
fuel, 2.03 mil. for lumber, 1.5 mil. for fertilizer, 1.41 
mil. for coal, and 1.04 mil. for salt. 


After the outbreak of the war in 1939, Sovict 
Russia suddenly became interested in Lithuania's 
market and used this opportunity to advantage ‘in 
its preparation for occupying Lithuania in 1940. The 
allied blockade of Germany and the latters coun- 
terblockade, of course, jeopardized the trade be- 
tween Lithuania and her Allies. The Soviets stepped 
in and on Oct. 16, 1939, signed a commercial treaty 
which stated that the turnover of goods between 
the two countries was to be increased to 40 mil. 
Litas — 300%. Belgium's part in Lithuania’s trade 
in 1938 was 4.6% of exports and 3.86% of imports; 
Czekoslovakia had 4.13% and 3.79%; Holland -— 
3.47% and 4.76%; France — 2.49% and 3.17%; 
Switzerland 2.2% and 2.84;% and Latvia partici- 
pated with 1.17% of exports and 1.10% of imports. 


Lithuania’s trade relations with the United 
States began in the early years of its independence 
and was regulated by a commercial agreement 
dated Dec. 23, 1925, with an “unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment”. In 1938 the United 
States took 2.41% or 5.624 mil. Litas of Lithuania’s 
exports, while the imports totaled 8.24 mil. Litas 
or 3.68%. The peak of Lithuania’s imports from 
the United States was reached in 1925 with 18.31 
mil. Litas or 7.25%. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


It is a difficult task to give a sufficiently full 
and clear picture of Lithuania’s economic deve- 
lopment and her foreign trade in the limited pages 
of LITUANUS. It must be noted that only the 
period from 1923 through 1940 has been under ob- 
servation. No account has been given of the eccn- 
omic development in the period prior to and im- 
mediately after World War I; likewise, the present 
period of Soviet occupation was not included. 

When speaking of Lithuania’s economic deve- 
lopment in the said years, three important factors, 
limiting to a degree this very development, must 
be taken into consideration: seizure of Lithuania’s 
capital, Vilnius, in 1920 by Poland, together with 
almost one third of the State’s territory; loss to 
Germany of the country’s only outlet to the sea, 
the port city of Klaipéda; and finally, the occupa- 
tion of Lithuania herself in 1940 by the forces of 
the Soviet Union. However, even, under these tre- 
mendous political upheavals, so characteristic of 
the age, Lithuania succeded not only in surviving 
as an economic unit but actually made a progress 
which was surpassed only by very few other states. 
Evidence of this progress was the great land re- 
form; the organization of the cooperative system: 
the unusually quick development of communica- 
tion and transportation systems; the enormously 
expanded construction of highways, schools, hos- 
pitals, public buildings, etc. Indeed, the progress 
achieved was of such scope as to give — at least 
in the case of Lithuania — an indication of what 
many have doubted; namely, that it is possible for 
an independent country, although small in size, to 
prosper economically, a fact which may be envied 
by some of the largest states of both East and West. 
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*** One hundred and fifty Catholic priests 
were arrested in Lithuania during the first 
year of the Soviet occupation. Every priest 
had to choose one of two courses to follow: 
to be deported to Siberia or to spy on other 
priests and his parishioners. * * * 


Bishop V. Brizgys 
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ROMANTICISM 
IN LITHUANIAN 
LITERATURE 


by PAULIUS JURKUS 


Tue ROMANTIC MOVEMENT reached Lithua- 
nia in the beginning of the 19th century, and it 
was at the University of Vilnius that it found its 
strongest expression. From there, it penetrated the 
rest of the country, starting a social, and later a 
literary, movement. 

This romantic retreat into the past found 
especially great popularity in Lithuania. The con- 
ditions in Lithuania at that time were particularly 
harsh — Lithuania had been under Russian oc- 
cupation since 1795. Therefore, the memories of 
a glorious and independent nation, in contrast to 
the present state, were very stimulating. The apo- 
theosis of the past, then, inevitably became nation- 
al and patriotic in character. 

Herder, the German philosopher and poet, 
directed the attention of the romantics to a new 
source of creative activity — the folk, and its 
folklore — it was the folksongs of Lithuania that 
best exemplified the harmonious blend of beauty 
and vigor so characteristic of all folk art. The in- 
terest that Herder, Goethe, and other German 
thinkers showed in these Lithuanian folksongs 
strongly affected the Lithuanians at the University 
of Vilnius and incited them to examine the folk 
more closely and to collect its folklore. Eventually, 
the poets themselves began to imitate the form and 
manner of folklore. 

Of ail the poets and writers who became 
greatly interested in the Lithuanian past, it was 
Simanas Daukantas (1793—1864) who, through his 
idealization of it, became the man of letters who 
most influenced later generations. He was born 
on a Lithuanian farm; he studied at the Univer- 
sity of Vilnius where, fascinated by the ideas of 
the romantic movement, he devoted the rest of his 
life to historical study and to the elevation and 
glorification of Lithuania’s past through his nu- 
merous writings. - 

Finding his support in the German idealists 
(Fichte and others), he created a nationalistic 
philosophy, delineated the national character, and 
created its ideal. . 

Even though Simanas Daukantas did not ne- 
glect folklore and even published several antho- 
logies of it, it was in the poetry of Simanas Sta- 
neviéius (1788—1848) that the folklore motifs found 
their best expression, and it was his anthology of 
songs that was most influential. 


At the time that these people were producing 
all this literature, their social support and backing 
lay exclusively in the nobility, because the folk 
was not yet ready to participate in any cultural 
activity of the sort. Only the expansion of the 
school system by bishop Motiejus Valanéius (1801 
—1875) and the abolition of serfdom (1861) created 
in the nation a new social group — the educated 
folk — capable of taking an active part in the 
movement. When the adults themselves learned 
to wrive and saw to it that their children were, 
they educated, formed their own intelligentsia. 
When this intelligentsia began to edit and pub- 
lish underground newspapers [in 1883 “AuSra” 
(The Dawn), and others], the historical and 
patriotic romanticism of Simanas Daukantas then 
found its genuine response among the peoples. 
Only then did the admiration of Simanas Stanevi- 
éius for folklore ,and his efforts to publish it, cause 
it to become the literary model of the day. 

In 1864 a new milieu for literary activity was 
formed. On one hand, the Russian administrators 
prohibited all publications in the Lithuanian lan- 
guage. That, of course, greatly impeded any cul- 
tural progress. On the other hand, serfdom was 
abolished and the children of the “third estate”, 
so-to-speak, were able to get education. Within 4 
few decades, there sprang up a new intelligentsia 
out of this “third estate”, among whom tle scat- 
tered ideas of Daukantas and other earlier ro- 
mantics were revived. This new intelligentsia trans- 
formed these scattered ideas into a massmove- 
ment, which became contraband, becauuse it in- 
volved publishing Lithuanian literature outside the 
country and importing it into Lithuania illegaly. 
These and other similar circumstances tended to 
strengthen the tone of romantic, patriotic en- 
thusiasm in the various kinds of literature being 
written. 


POETRY 


THE POETIC phase of the romantic movement, 
which can be said to have started with the publi- 
cation of the newspaper “AuSra” (The Dawn), pro- 
duced one of the greatest poets in the new Lithu- 
anian literature — Jonas Maironis (1862—-1922) 
who had caught the spirit of the times and given 
it a unified expression. Using Simanas Daukantas 
as the source for his creative thought and ideology, 
he completely lost himself in the past. With what 
unbelievable vividness this magnificent past, full 
of great battles and noble, high-spirited dukes, 
rises before the reader through his inspired poetry! 
Even when he is describing the beauty of nature 


Paulius Jurkus is editor of Lithuanian news- 
paper “Darbininkas”. He is a writer of short 
stories, poetry and various articles on art and 
literature. P. Jurkus is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Vilnius where he majored in li- 
terature. 
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in contemporary Lithuania, he very often contrasts 
it with the beauty of the past ages, at the same 
time urging us to draw strength from the glorious 
past with the help of Divine Providence. He had the 
ability to express this peculiar form of romantic 
idealism in powerful epigrammatic “slogans”, which 
incited the whole nation to rise against the foreign 
oppression. 

During the period of his poetic career, Lithu- 
ania regained more and more of her lost freedom 
(after 1904) — freedom of the press was restorec 
and national organizations and schools were per- 
mitted to function. All this new freedom influenced 
the general trend of literature, too. The spirit of 
romanticism did not die; it simply added new ap- 
pendages to its old body. Individualistic roman- 
ticism was one of these branches, which was pri- 
marily concerned with the esoteric and rebellious 
spirit of the individual, and with its conflict with 
society. Subjects for this type of individualistic 
poetry were still sought in the past, and the form 
of expression — in folklore. Imitation of forms 
found in folklore again became very popular, ex- 
tending well into the period after the First World 
War, when Lithuania was again an independent 
nation, until the end of the Second World War. 
Eventually, this type of romanticism merged into 
neo-romanticism — symbolism — which school 
had the greatest mumber of representatives. For 
example, Jonas Aistis sees the world as a very 
fragile and wistful entity. Bernardas BrazdZionis 
portrays man as an eternal pilgrim to the Other 
Side; while Antanas MiSkinis returns to the form 
of the folksong, and his poetry is full of moments 
in the country life of people — peasants — in con- 
trast to the life in the city. 

At the present time, when the country is again 
under foreign occupation, the poets in exile ex- 
press a close affinity to the Earth, to her past 
Some express it in the traditional romantic style, 
others (especially the younger generation) under 
the influence of modern poetry, treat it in the 
light of existentialism. 


PROSE 


THE BACKGROUND of romantic prose is usually 
historical study. Using the material of romantic 
historians, Vincas Pietaris (1850—1902), converts it 
into a piece of art, in his novel “Algimantas”. He 
takes his reader to 13th century Lithuania. There 
he sees liberty, justice in dealings between ruler 
and subject, and noble, and heroic Lithuanian 
Dukes constantly fighting their aggressors — the 
Russians. An idealized picture of the past is kept 
unified and vivid through the intensity of num- 
berless incidents. Vincas Pietaris could be called 
the Walter Scott of Lithuania. 

Out of this patriotic romanticism emerged Sat- 
rijos Ragana — Maria Peckauskaité (1877—1930). 
Yet, in her greatest novel “Sename Dvare” (In the 
Old Manor), she drifts into metaphysical roman- 
ticism. Her principal characters feel so very 
strongly the presence of another metaphysical 


existence — and such a strong attraction toward 
it — that mere physical existence becomes to them 
only a reflection of the other. Consequently, wist- 
fulness, melancholy, awesomeness before the idea 
of eternity, yet also a forgiving and understanding 
attitude toward this life, reach a pinnacle in this 
novel (which is also a pinnacle of Lithuanian 
literature) of what we call metaphysical roman- 
ticism. 

Next to the “Old Manor” of Satrijos Ragana, 
the vigorous and healthy country life of the 
peasant and farmer, so aptly recreated by Vaiz- 
gantas — Juozas Tumas (1869—1932), attracts our 
attention. VaiZgantas combined idealized roman- 
ticism with practical positivism. In his prose he 
expresses the same ideas and moods which were 
expressed by Maironis in his poetry, and by Vin- 
cas Kudirka in his political essays. In his “Pra- 
giedruliai”, written in free verse, he presents yet 
another aspect of romanticism — the romantic re- 
lationship between man and nature. His charac- 
ters feel a sensual nature, as an essence in which 
there is both life and spirit; a nature with sym- 
pathy and feeling, taking an active part in man’s 
perpetual war with destiny: a nature that is pre- 
serving, yet revengeful. Man is a part of these 
natural forces, pulsating with nature, both pet- 
ting their momentum from the sun. 


This same _ general tendency is followed and 
somewhat extended by Vincas Krévé-Mickevi¢ius 
(1882—1954), a romantic and realistic writer, pro- 
lific in all literary genres. Fascinated by Lithuanian 
folklore, even collecting it himself, he employed in 
his prose the manner — their poetical figures and 
style — which gave a completely different ap- 
pearance to his collection of legends from far back 
in Lithuanian history. These legends are collected 
in one book called “Dainavos Salies Seny Zmoniu 
Padavimai” (The Legends of the Old People in the 
Country of Dainava). Lost in the past, he brings 
forth the old legendary heroes in all their nobility 
and magnanimity, thus creating the greatest of 
individualistic romantic heroes, who obey only 
their vigorous hearts, which are constantly yearn- 
ing for life, honor and power; and who finally 
are destroyed in their unequal battle with circum- 
stances. But in his shorter works, Vincas Krévé 
elaborates on the pantheistic and sensual relation- 
ship between nature and the simple people, as was 
done earlier by VaiZgantas. No other writer, how-~ 
ever, has shown so well the unique mythical motif 
— the close association between the destiny and 
life of man and tree: the tree is cut down, and 
the worshiper — companion man dies. This par- 
ticular feature is unique with Krévé. No other 
writer or poet has felt so keenly the whispering 
of the spirits in the grass of the cemetry, and 
the voice of the Creator in the soft breeze of the 
wind... 

With his “Legends of Dainava’’ Vincas Krévé 
ended the Lithuanian romantic prose writings 
The new age brings with it realism, impressionism, 
expressionism, and aesthetics. 
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The ruins of Trakai, castle of Vytautas the Great, on a small island in the lake Galvé. The castle was built in 1406-1409. 


WRITERS OF LITHUANIA 


VINCAS 
KREVE 


(1882-1954) 


VINCAS KREVE (full name: 
Vineas Krévé-Mickeviéius), poet. 
dramatist, short-story writer, 
and scholar, probably the most 
outstanding creative personality 
in the history of the Lithuanian 
literature. After receiving his 
degrees at the universities of 
Lvov (1908) and Kiev (1912), he 
taught Russian language and 
literature in Baku. From 1918 
to 1920, he was Lithuanian con- 
sul in Azerbaijan. In 1920 V. 
Krévé returned to Lithuania and 
became Professor of Slavic Lit- 
eratures at the University of 
Lithuania, 1922-39 in Kaunas, 
and 1940-44 in Vilnius. He was 
Dean of the Faculty of Human- 
ities 1926-39 and the first Presi- 
dent of the Lithuanian Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. His activ- 
ities resulted in the birth of 
numerous cultural and literary 
magazines. Among the most 
outstanding publications under 
the editorship of V. Krévé were 
the works of the Faculty of 
Humanities of the University of 
Kaunas: Tauta ir iodis (Nation 
and Word, Lietuvos universite- 
to Humanitariniy moksly fakul- 
teto raStai (Writings of the Fa- 
culty of Humanities of the Uni- 
versity of Kaunas), Darbai ir 
dienos (Deeds and Days), and 
Miaisy tautosaka (Our Folklore). 
He also edited and published 
much material of Lithuanian 
folklore. For his extensive re- 
search in the field of folklore 
he received in 1938 an honorary 
degree from the University of 
Latvia. 


In 1940 V. Krévé became Prime 
Minister and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Lithuania. His 
protests against Soviet policy 
led later to his removal. In the 
course of the second occupation 
of Lithuania by the Soviets he 
left in 1944 his native country 
and stayed several years in 
Austria in a camp for Displaced 
Persons. In 1947 V. Krévé im- 
migrated to the United States, 
where he was invited to join 
the Faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was Assistant 
Professor of Slavic and Lithu- 
anian literatures until his re- 
tirement in 1953. 

As the leading Lithuanian 
author V. Krévé became known 
for his masterpiece of rhytmic 
prose, Dainavos Salies seny 
imoniy padavimai (The Old 
Folk Legends of Dainava; 1922), 
based on the language and spirit 
of the folk tales and songs. In 
his two-volume collection of 
short stories, Siaudinéj pasto- 
géj (Under the Straw Roof; 
1922-23), and in the play, Zentas 


(The Son-in-Law; 1922), the 
author created a series of re- 
alistic episodes of village life 
and has expertly combined psy- 
chological problems with meta- 
physical ideas. With the histor- 
ical dramas, Sariimas (1911) and 
Skirgaila (1925), both full of 
psychological, national and re- 
ligious conflicts and deep tra- 
gedy, V. Krévé has provided the 
Lithuania literature the unsur- 
passed masterpieces of that 
genre. He has also written 
stories on Oriental themes, i.e., 
Ryty pasakos (Taies of the 
Orient; 1930), in which he has 
deftly captured the manner and 
spirit of the Oriental world. For 
more than 30 last years of his 
life V. Krévé has been working 
on a monumental biblical story. 
Dangaus ir zemés sinis (The 
Sons of Heaven and Earth), the 
forst volume of which has been 
published in 1949. In this work, 
although left unfinished in its 
second volume, V. Krévé’s cre- 
ative genius arises to an inter- 
national greatness. 
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From “Dainavos Salies Seny Zmoniy Padavimai”’ 


ARAS - THE EAGLE 


by VINCAS KREVE 


Far, far away, where the sun rises, there is a 
mountainous land. Its mountains are so high that 
none of our people have seen such even in their 
dreams, mountains on whose slopes no man ever 
walked, no animal ever paced, no bird ever flew. 
Only the free eagles had their aeries, and nested 
there. 

In a rocky hollow amid those high mountain 
tops that served as an aerie grew a young eagle. 
When he was very young and his wings weak and 
still bare of feathers, before he could rise and 
eareen through the vast arena of the blue sky. 
higher than the highest mountains where the 
strongest eagles soared, he was wont to think to 
himself: 

“When I am big and strong, I too, like the 
older eagles will soar high.” 

Thinking thus the eaglet rejoiced he was an 
eagle, and anxiously awaited the time when he 
wou'd fly high beyond human sight, where ordinary 
birds could not attain. 

The days passed; the eaglet’s wings strength- 
ened, and he did fly beneath the blue sky, wherr 
only the big and strong eagles flew. But the eagle 
did not rejoice in the fact that he could fly high 
into the blue. Often, perched on some hoary moun- 
tain top, preening his mighty wings, and turning 
Feneath the azure sky, as the sun traveled its 
westward course, he was wont to think: 

“When I get stronger and accustomed to 
higher flight as are the older eagles, I will rise 
still higher, to a height no eagle yet has reached, 
where no eagle has yet soared. I will find the 
path from earth to heaven. Then all wil! praise 
and acclaim me, that never yet has there been such 
an eagle, that could fly so high, so much higher 
than any eagle has flown, and that has found the 
path from earth to heaven. And all living things 
will come to ask me to show them that path.” 


Thus did he commune with himself, and so 
thinking he chuckled happily, feeling strength 
growing in his breast, and fearlesness in his heart. 
Aye, there was nothing in the world that this 
eagle would not undertake, this eagle of eagles! 


Among the mountains where the eagle lived, 
there was one mountain higher than the other 
mountains. This mountain among mountains was 
like the eagle among eagles. 


While the mountains were plain and serene 
and in shadow, his snowy top still shone brightly 
as the sun’s rays sank in the vast soft west. Not 
the smallest cloud nor the slightest mist was on the 
crest, and the other mountains slept far below, 
hidden in dales, or, covered with trees, were at 
rest and peaceful — but when the high top be- 
came overcast, when veiled in mist and lanced 
with lightning -— then tumultuous became the 
scene, terrible the mountains. The tempests 
wakened, and thunderingly chased away the mists 
from the mountain tops; the storm gods rode th2 
gales, and all fled before them. Frightened people 
sought shelter; and animals ran for cover and 
birds hid. The sky was darkened, and the storm, 
torn among the high mountain tops, roaring and 
devasting all before it, broke forth from the nar- 
row mountain passes into the wide, smooth plains, 
where it found room to roar and expand. 


This was the mountain top selected by the 
eagle as his abode, and there his wide wings 
darkened the eternal snow as he soared in the 
rays of the sun. And the mountain was angered: 
its forehead furrowed, its glittering face became 
overshadowed. No sooner did it become overcast 
than the tempest woke, there was great tumult 
and the eagle’s path was dark with mist; so that 
he could not fly as high; no shadow cast his wings, 
so that he could not darken the sun, and his price 
in achievement was lost. 


“Oh hide thee, eagle, where no storm rages, 
where no rain falls, where no tempest affrights. 
The mountain is angry. He sends forth the aveng- 
ing storm. Hide thee eagle, and find for thyself 
shelter. Behold, all other eagles have taken refuge.” 


Majestic was the eagle, he did not fear the 
storm. His heart had long sought battle but found 
no opponent. He spread his mighty wings and flew 
where the waves roared, where the storm howled 
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and snarled, so that he could wrestle with the 
tempest, the tempest armed with lightning and in 
league with the thunder. 

“Oh, eagle, ruler of the long winged ones! Hard 
and furious is thy battle. The tempest plucks thy 
feathers, the billows thy wings break, the rains 
will beat thee down.” And the storm carried the 
eagle perforce, against its will, carried it over vast 
plains, where it would do its will unhampered. 


Violently and long the tempest raged — out 
far, over the fields, seas and forests it flew carry- 
ing the eagle. Oh! Far from the high mountains 
was the eagle carried, far beyond where people 
lived. The eagle, blown and buffeted, became fa- 
tigued and descended to the ground for rest. A 
net was at the place; he was entangled and was 
caught, and his captors placed him in a large and 
beautiful queen bee’s cell. (The cell held many 
other birds — tame and wild. There were thrushes, 
hens, geese and turkeys). 


And this bee-cell, with the many birds, was 
placed in the most convenient and beautiful place. 
The people rejoiced that they had captured an 
eagle, the eagle of eagles. And they fed him with 
the choicest foods and to drink they provided the 
coolest and most refreshing spring water. But the 
eagle refused it all, beating itself against the ceil 
wall. With his talons he tried the bars, snapping 
and beating his wings. 


The eagle severely injured itself, and still 
would not desist; his beak was split, his talons 
torn, blood flowed from his wounded breast and 
his wings were bruised and mangled, yet he stiil 
tried to free himself. For no eagle could be any- 
thing but free; confinement or servitude is not for 
them — death comes first and is preferable. 


The gawking fowls wondered seeing that men 
tried to conciliate and humor the eagle, and at its 
indifference. They were amazed and could not un- 
derstand. 

“How ungrateful!" said the thrush. “If people 
only treated me as they do the eagle, I would sing 
to them day and night.” 

“What ails him?” asked a duck. “They feed 
him with the best there is, whatever heart could 
desire. If he were not so proud, they would not 
even keep him confined. So what if he lived in 
the mountains, are things there better? Could he 
find as dainty food there?” 

“Everything is better where one longs to be,” 
interjected the cock. “But what can he do now, 
crippled and injured as he is?” 


“Ga-ga-ga! What can he want! What could he 
find yonder neath those cold skies? Puddles such 
as we have here are not common in the hills. 
My sisters under the skin who do not belong to 
these parts, come from far away for the mere 
pleasure of wading in our marshes,” commented 
the duck. 
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“They say that the mountains are cold and that 
eternal snow reigns there,” said the swallow as it 
flitted by. (Swallows travel far and see much.). 

“Of what can he be so proud, what can he 
boast of?” asked the turkey. “If he only had a 
beak like mine, to say nothing of my other at- 
tractions.” 

“Or a tail such as mine,” interrupted the pea- 
cock. “Or spurs. Well, his talons are nothing to 
brag about, my own are no worse. And no one 
hears me bragging about my crest. Though I have 
a good reason to.” 

“Neither can he crow ‘ku-kere-ku’,” said the 
cock. 

“Certainly no, most certainly not,” hastened 
to aver the hens as they looked proudly at the cock. 


“A crest! Do you call that a crest? Singing? 
Do you call that singing? Suppose you could quack 
as well as I do. Perhaps your neck is as graceful 
as mine?” ironically commented the drake, and 
from the ducks in the drake’s retinue went up the 
shout, “The truth is indeed with you.” 

“Nonsense! If you are better, the people would 
feed you better. Take my case: they even feed me 
milk!” Proudly the turkey raised himself, shaking 
its wattles and spreading its tail. “Even the dog 
fears me. I am braver and more daring than any 
of you!” 

And the imprisoned fowl begun to argue and 
quarrel, and they probably would have begun a 
fight, when their keeper came with food. At once 
they all forgot their quarrel and ran to get the 
grain. But, being fed, they again gathered about 
the eagle’s cell, and criticized him for being 
egoistic and for his unseemly pride. 

But he did not hear them; he paid no atten- 
tion to the food, nor drank water. He was sick 
unto death, both in body and spirit; his strength 
had left him. In a corner he perched, brooding, 
blood flowing from his injured breast, and then 
he died! When freedom ends, then dies the soul. 
The world knows that the eagle is born free, and 
he will die before submitting to bondage. His life- 
less body can be imprisoned, but not his spirit: 
that can never be degraded, his dignity never 
lowered. 

The eagle died thinking only of his mountains, 
and of the sun, while ye, geese that ye are, de- 
rided and ranted. Know he did not even know you 
were there, pitiful slaves to custom and opportunity. 

Oh, ye men, ye evil men, why did ye slay the 
eagle? No eagle will be servile, even if caged with 
golden bars, and fed the food of the gods, his 
spirit is above all. 

O men, you have slain the eagle, the eagle of 
eagles. 


The story was taken from THE EVENING 
SONG — Lithuanian Legends and Fables — 
compiled and translated by Vytautas F. Beliajus 


THE LITHUANIAN DISPLACED PERSON IN AMERICA 


by RASA GUSTAITIS 


here is no lack of literature about the Ameri- 

can immigrant. Theories from many treatises 
have gained general acceptance, and certain pre- 
mises are taken for granted. However, new si- 
tuations prove old theories inadequate and chal- 
lenge their premises. Therefore, in trying to un- 
derstand the displaced person in America today, 
we have to take a fresh look and appreciate the 
uniqueness of his particular situation. Many 
people, for instance, take it for granted that the 
refugee, the immigrant, has come here with the 
intention of adopting as quickly as possible the 
customs and the ways of his new country, the 
United States, and that he is anxious to relin- 
quish his native values and customs. But a per- 
son of this opinion is disconcerted when he finds 
that even when given the opportunity to become 
assimilated, the D.P. clings to his old culture, 
does not attempt to become dissolved in the 
melting-pot, refuses to be integrated. Some of the 
reasons for this attitude are the same as thuse 
which caused old German Quarters, and Chinese 
and Jewish sections to appear in American cities 
Others are new. 

The D.P.s of the Second World War are re- 
fugees from political, religious, and socia! oppres- 
sion, as have been many of the previous Ameri- 
can immigrants. However, there is an important 
distinguishing characteristic. The majority of 
them have come to America as a result of the 
war which, at the same time that it made them 
refugees, put their previously free and indepen- 
dent homelands under Soviet domination. Many 
of the earlier immigrants came here because of 
oppression, but it was usually oppression of the 
particular minority to which they belonged. There 
is no precedent for the situation of the D.P.s whose 
whole countries were overcome by disaster at the 
time of their emigration. And these countries 
were intensely conscious of their national aspi- 
rations. Many of them had been enjoying political 
independence only since the First World War. 

This is a very important thing to remember 
in trying to understand the D.P. He does not 
merely come from the “old country”; he comes 
from the “enslaved country”. He is not homesick 
only for his friends and relatives overseas; he is 
also homesick for his nation. This is clearly seen 
in the literature produced by the Lithuanian D.P.s 
which is full of longing for Lithuania and deals 
almost completely with the past and with future 
hopes rather than with the present. The feeling 


of national belongingness among exiles is per- 
haps even more intense than “free home natio- 
nalism” was. Therefore, the D.P. feels it a duty 
to do what is possible to liberate his country and 
then to rebnild it. Many hope to return to live 
there after liberation, when it comes. This na- 
tionalistic feeling of duty is intensified by the 
sense of moral duty which always falls upon those 
who have been lucky in a situation where others 
were not. Because they got away and others did 
not, the former have a moral obligation to full- 
fill. Most D.P.s have lost relatives and friends 
through Soviet deportation; all have some who 
still are in Lithuania, and occasionally a letter 
slips through the censors which gives a glimpse 
of life in the homeland. 

People from countries where nationalism is 
allowed to express itself and where there is polit- 
ical freedom do not feel the same obligation as 
do the D.P.s toward their native land. For in Lith- 
uania, there is a drive to make the peuple lose 
their national consciousness and become not only 
physically but also spiritually a part of the Soviet 
Union. Because there they are not free to pro- 
test, because any expression of Lithuanian natio- 
nal consciousness there may lead to death, the 
job of protesting devolves onto those Lithuanians 
who are in free countries, i.e., the D.P.s. These 
things make the D.P.s not merely immigrants but 
also fighters for a common cause. 


National aspirations and the moral sense of 
duty naturally cause the D.P.s to resist assimila- 
tion ;in addition, the factors which have in the 
past caused national cohesion among immigrants 
are present also. It is a natural human trait to 
love what is familiar, and for that love to in- 
crease when in strange surroundings. The fami- 
liar is also secure, and thus national grouping 
gives security and protection where the new com- 
munity is hesitant to welcome newcomers or 
even is hostile to them. It is true that the D.P.s 
generally found a very warm welcome in the 
United States. There was general sympathy for 
their position, as expressed by the D.P. Act pas- 
sed by Congress in 1948. Although for the past 
hundred years the traditional Golden Gate of 
immigration had been closing gradually (the 
McCarran Act left only a slight crack to squeeze 
through), and though the sentiment was te- 
coming more and more hostile to further immi- 
grant influx, there was a change for a period of 
time immediately after World War Two: The 
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United States, one of the few nations not greatly 
damaged by the war, felt its responsibility to- 
wards a ravaged world. 

But even with the warmest welcome, their 
lack of knowledge of the English language, their 
monetary status, and the fact that they were 
newcomers limited the opportunities for adjust- 
ment in the American community for the D.P.s. 
Unlike the majority of the earlier American im- 
migrants, many of them are members of the Eu- 
ropean intelligentsia: educated people, profe- 
sionals, people familiar with higher culture, spe- 
cialists. Here they usually find themselves in the 
cheaper dwelling areas of large cities. The Ame- 
ricans most of them meet are people of lower 
culture with little education. Very few newcomers 
can utilize their education in obtaining jobs. Thus, 
many are forced to leave their skills and pro- 
fessions and do manual labor in the factories. 
Engineers and scicntists generally find that they can 
use their training in obtaining jobs, but lawyers, 
former government employees, liberal arts people 
in general, usually cannot. Thus people from the 
upper and middle classes of the European coun- 
tries find themselves forced into a lower-class en- 
vironment in the United States. They do not find 
much in common with their neighbors at home 
and at work, and therefore quite naturally seek 
fellowship elsewhere among their fellow D.P.s. In 
the activities of the nationality groups a person 
can use the talent and ability which is stifled 
elsewhere. And so the intellectuals write for ma- 
gazines and newspapers published here in their 
language, form the leadership of exile political 
groups, join clubs of various kinds, express here 
their need for action. D.P.s not belonging to the 
intelligentsia also prefer to remain with their 
national fellows, of course. There is acceptance 
here — a smal!, rather compact community where 
they do not feel strange. Social clubs and athie- 
tic groups form. Talent can show itself and he 
appreciated for the arts are encouraged and sup- 
ported, and there is opportunity (for those who 
wish to take it) for participation in various ways. 
Lithuanian choruses, choirs, and _ exhibition 
folk-dancing groups are seen by many American 
audiences, as well as by Lithuanian ones. 

A large number of young people seek higher 
education in the colleges and universities, and 
among the students, therefore, another section of 
the national community has developed. Its lead- 
ers are generally the older students who had 
begun their higher education in Germany and 
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Austria and are finishing it here. At this time 
most of these have already completed their col- 
lege study, and the younger group is taking over. 
The students are organized in several student 
organizations, the most important of which are 
the Skautai (scouts), the Ateitininkai, a Catholic 
organization, and the Santara, which attempts 
to bring together independents of all political and 
religious opinions. All students are members of the 
Lithuanian Students’ Association Inc. In cities 
where a large number of Lithuanian students are 
found — New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Cle- 
veland and others — these organizations plan 
activities of a cultural, social, and political na- 
ture. Students who find themselves isolated, too 
far from these centers to participate, join in when 
they can. Conventions, or so-called “study days”, 
are held from time to time, on regional and na- 
tional bases, and to these the isolated students 
often come. It is not at all unusual to find some- 
one going from Chicago to Cleveland, from Cleve- 
land to New York, or from Washington to Phi- 
ladelphia for a weekend convention. It proves an 
ovportunity to exchange ideas and opinions, see 
old friends, meet new ones. The Lithuanian stu- 
dent travels a great deal, considering his finar- 
cial status, for that is the only way he can keep 
some sort of liaison with the other members of 
the scattered student community. The students 
are very important because they form the future 
intelligentsia, the leadership. 


And so we see why and how the D.P. com- 
munities stay together. The feeling of duty and 
the sense of mission and loyalty to the group are 
supported by social pressure, as all mores and 
mora's in all societies are, and the individual is 
drawn towards the national group by the com- 
bination of these various factors. But it is not in 
vain that America has been called the great 
melting-pot. Many influences tend to draw these 
communities apart, inhibit their activities, scat- 
ter their members, and slowly force the groups to 
dissolve. 

One of the greatest factors hastening assimi- 
lation is the small number of Lithuanians in this 
country. There is a tendency to concentrate in 
the large cities such as New York and Chicago 
where the largest Lithuanian centers are. One 
may go to a certain beach on Lake Michigan. 
for instance, and seem to be in a different 
country. The restaurants serve “barS¢iai” and 
sour milk with steaming boiled potatoes, a tango 
by Sabaniauskas sounds from the juke-box, and 
English seems a foreign language there. But such 
islands are few in number. Many people find 
themselves in communities where they become 
separated from their countrymen. The. children 
meet American friends at school, learn American 
ways, not having the memory of the war and of 
Lithuania, grow up Americans. Parents try to teach 


_them the language, to instill into them their own 


interest and feelings. But their efforts are rarely 


; 
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successful and they sadly and helplessly watch a 
generation grow up which is very different from 
their own in its loyalties. 


Many students also drift away. They develop 
interests and ideas which lead them from the 
nationality group if they find no one within it 
to share these things with. Occasionally, sitting 
around a campfire and singing the lovely, melan- 
choly songs of their homeland, they feel a longing 
and a restlessness. But then the current of their 
lives carries them away from the campfire, and 
they find this feeling grow weaker. 


The nationality group struggles for its exis- 
tence and the whole struggle is based on one pre- 
mise that there will be a time to return. Exile 
politics has little meaning or influence on the in- 
ternational scene, for exile governments have 
nothing to govern. Their sole purpose now is to 
serve as a reminder that the status quo in the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain must not be 
accepted as satisfactory. And when such remin- 
ders are incovenient to the great powers they are 
ignored. Thus the present is looked upon merely 
as a waiting period: there will come a day when 
D.P.s will be exiled no morc, and, while waiting for 
this day, the remnant must carry on the life of 
the nation. 


Unfortunately this fight for the survival of 
the national group can become stifling to indi- 
vidual creativity. For the sake of this sole purpose 
— the fight for the liberation of his enslaved 
country and its correlative, the survival of the 
national group in exile — and the unity neces- 
sitated by such purpose, ideas, opinions, and the 
general outlook of an individual are sometimes 
greatly affected with respect to these ends-in- 
view. Associations can become superficial, petty 
differences loom large, and differences become 
obscured. Restlessness and unused energy may 
bring petty splits and disagreements. The pheno- 
menon is not at all unusual among exile groups. 


Faced with this situation, some disappointed 
people decide to break away completely. And so 
disillusionment, the scattering of the community, 
lack of a positive goal, and the influence of the 
American environment are coal under the United 
States melting pot. 

Each Lithuanian then, is caught in the 
struggle between opposing forces. He is pulled 
towards the national group and away from it, 


tossed this way and that. The conflict is most 
powerful in the case of young people. They are 
the most susceptible to change, the most flexible, 
and because of this the pressure of the Lithuanian 
community is concentrated on them. In the di- 
lemma many see only this choice: either parti- 
cipate very actively in the group, at the cost 


perhaps of sacrificing some personal interests or 
follow those interests at the cost of turning your 
back upon everything Lithuanian. Marriage is a 
point which most often forces a decision, and be- 
comes a crossroads for many. The intermarriage 


of Lithuanians with Americans means almost 
without exception that the next generation will 
be completely American. Therefore, a person 
marrying an American becomes a loss to the 
Lithuanian nation. To avoid the disapproval of 
the group and further conflict, such a person often 
isolates himself from the group and stops par- 
t'cipating in its activities, especially if he has 
not been extra-active earlier. The group dwindles. 

The problem is great: surely it is the duty of 
every D.P. to keep reminding the world of his un- 
fortunate countrymen who have no means to 
speak up. Surely it is his duty to prevent the 
civilization and culture, of which he is a part, 
from dying. On the other hand, it is inevitable and 
not undesirable that he find a permanent place 
and a home here in the United States, and un- 
realistic to believe that intermarriage and assi- 
mi'ation can be prevented. What other choice is 
there? Some Lithuanians, especially educated 
people, find a third possibility. They find that 
there need not be a conflict of loyalties. Suppor- 
ting Lithuanian activity, they also become Ame- 
ricans. Their friends are of both nationalities. 
These people are then in the position of being 
able to enrich both the Lithuanian and_ the 
American cultures by interpreting each to the 
other, and they have a better chance of avoid- 
ing the dangerously narrow parochialism which 
nationalism often brings with it. The weakness 
of this alternative lies in the fact, however, thai 
the psychological process of sublimation and in- 
tegration is quite difficult to achieve. 

Looking into the future, the fate of the Lith- 
uanian D.P.s seems clear. If a change ia world 
affairs does not come fairly soon to lift the Soviet 
yoke from the shoulders of the oppressed coun- 
tries and make it vossible to return to Lithuania 
there will be few in America who will still feel a 
loyalty as strongly as they do now. That might 
mean death of an old and venerable nation and 
cf a beautiful language and culture, thus causing 
a loss to the human family. But not necessarily, 
even then — for over a hundred years preceding 
the First World War the Lithuanians were under 
Russian rule, and it was forbidden to teach the 
language in schools or to print books or news- 
papers in it. But in spite of these restrictions, the 
Lithuanians preserved their language, their tra- 
ditions, and their desire for self-rule. In the ab- 
sence of any immediate better hope, we can at. 
least hope that this will happen again, while 
those here who remember keep the rest of the 
world from forgetting. 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 
IN LITHUANIA 


The Premier of Soviet-oc- 
cupied Lithuania, Mr. Meéyslo- 
vas Gedvila, was unexpectedly 
ousted from his office and suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Motiejus Sumaus- 
kas. This shift calls for an ex- 
planation and evaluation of cir- 
cumstances in Lithuania. 

The dismissed Premier, Mr. 
Gedvila, was born into small 
bourgeois milieu in 1901. Four 
years later he left Lithuania with 
his father who was exiled to 
Russia for activity against 
Czarist regime. He was educated 
in Russia; and after returning 
to his native land in 1922, he 
became a teacher, an editor of 
a weekly provincial newspaper, 
and Health Insurance Director 
of the TelSiai District. For 
twelve years he was an active 
Atheist and a_ revolutionary 
left-wing socialist; only later, in 
1934, did he join the Communist 
Party in underground. 


After the annexation of Lith- 
uania, Gedvila was made Presi- 
dent of the Council of Commis- 
sars. With the outbreak of the 
German-Russian war, he fled 
with the Red Army to Russia; 
and the Red Army brought him 
back to Lithuania in 1944 where 
he was again installed in the 
same office. Now he is ousted 
without any indication of what 
is in store for him in the fu- 
ture. 

Those who knew him perso- 
nally say that Gedvila was not 
a one hundred percent Com- 
munist, at least not when he 
witnessed all the realities of 
Communism in practice. But he 
saw no other way out and fell 
that he was compelled to take 
orders form Moscow. 

His successor Motiejus Su- 
mauskas, was born in 1905 in 
Kaunas into the family of a 
hard worker. He is entirely a 
self-made man, who began as 
a worker in a printing shop. As 
early as 1926 he organized a 
pro-communist Trade Union of 
Printers and was repeatedly jail- 
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ed for communist subversive ac- 
tivities. During the German oc- 
cupation of Lithuania Sumaus- 
kas was parachuted from Rus- 
sia and worked for the com- 
munist underground. On Febru- 
ary 1954, he became Second 
Secretary of the Communist 
Party of Lithuania, and two 
years later was made Deputy 
Prime Minister. 

From all that is known about 
the new Premier, it seems that 
Sumauskas will be a more faith- 
ful tool in the hands of Moscow 
and that people in occupied 
Lithuania will have to face 
greater terror and new trial. 

There are two main causes 
for this shift, both following 
the same pattern. 


The failure in agriculture 


The Kolkhoz system, im- 
posed by the Soviets, simply 
does not work properly. The 
output of grain and cattle 
is pitifully small. When the 
highest Communist boss, Nikita 
S. Khrushchev visited the Baltic 
States Ih October, 1955, he es- 
pecially censured for its failure 
in agriculture. Mr. Sumauskas 
himself, in his speech at the 
meeting of the kolkhoz chair- 
men on December 21, 1955, in 
Vilnius, the Capital of Lithua- 
nia, strongly denounced the 
Soviet-imposed Government and 
the Communist Party of Lithu- 
ania blaming them for all short- 
commings in agriculture and for 
what he called “Bourgeois na- 
tionalism” which still persists 
in Lithuania. 


It was N. S. Khrushchev who . 


very much insisted on cultivat- 
ing more corn in all Soviet Re- 
publics and in Lithuania as well. 
And as a matter of fact the 
cultivating of corn in Lithuania 
was really a complete failure. 
A woman, who very recently 
left Vilnius and is now in United 
States, reveals that the propa- 
ganda for cultivating corn in 
the country was a very great 


one. An exhibition was organized 
last summer in Vilnius for this 
purpose, and she recalls that 
visitors laughed at it because 
they knew that no one in the 
region of Vilnius had succeeded 
in growing normal corn and 
that corn had been brought 
from Ukraine for the showing. 


The Continuing Resistance. 


According to Mr. Harry Schwarz 
and other experts on Soviet Rus- 
sia and its subjugated countries, 
resistance against the Soviet 
regime in Lithuania is wide- 
spread and this resistance is 
one of the causes for the ouster 
of Gedvila. 

This is confirmed, in part, 
even by the Soviet regime in 
Lithuania. On January 20, only 
a day after the dismissal of 
Gedvila, Radio Vilnius, in an 
unusual broadcast, appealed to 
“those few persons still in hid- 
ing” since 1945 (ie., the Lithu- 
anian partisan underground 
fighters) to leave their hide- 
outs and to admit their “guilt”. 
It is obvious that all efforts by 
the Red Army and by the police 
to “convince” the underground 
fighters were in vain. 

The Soviet Youth Movement 
newspaper, KOMSOMOLSKAJA 
PRAVDA, reported on January 
17, 1956, that there are severe 
ideological defects in the Soviet 
Republics especially in Lithua- 
nia, Latvia, and Kazakhstan. In 
Lithuania the Soviet organ re- 
ports that the situation is par- 
ticularly bad in the villages. It 
disclosed that students at the 
university of Vilnius issued a 
hand-written magazine entitled 
FIG LEAF which, complained 
the paper, contained “vulgar 
and decadent rhymes”. KOMSO- 
MOLSKAJA PRAVDA also char- 
ged that, instead of denounc- 
ing its authors, the local Com- 
munist Youth Organization tried 
to cover up the incident. The 
newspaper said that the num- 
ber of Young Communists is 


rising very slowly and that “na- 


tionalism still exists”. 

The shake-up in Lithuania is 
the biggest since the occupa- 
tion. The Iron Communist broom 
has failed in the hands of Mr. 
Gedvila. Dr. V. V-as 
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VACLOVAS BIRZISKA, 


one of the most prominent 
figures in the Lithuanian 
academic world, died on 
January 2nd in Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Born in 1884 in Lithua- 
nia, he received his educa- 
tion in Lithuania and Rus- 
sia and graduated from the 
University of Petrograd 
(now Leningrad) with a 
degree in law, which he 
practiced until after the 
First World War. After a 
brief career in the Lithu- 
anian Army, he _ shifted 
his interests to education 
and was active in this field 
until his death. From 1922, 
when he became professor 
at the University of Kau- 
nas, he has taught many 
a Lithuanian student. His 
major interest was the 
Lithuanian book, and he 
will always be remembered 
for his extensive work in 
assessing a bibliography of 
every published work in 
Lithuanian. 

He was the founder of 
the university library in 
Kaunas and devoted many 
hours to the education and 
training of specialists in 
library work. Prof. Vacl. 
Birziska has written many 
books and edited some of 
the more known Lithua- 
nian periodicals in the 
field of humanities. 

In 1932 the first volume 
of the Lithuanian Ency- 
clopedia was _ published, 
and prof. Vacl. Birziska 
was the chief editor of 
this momentous’ work. 
These activities continued 
until 1944, when many 
Lithuanians were forced to 
leave their native country. 
In 1946 he went to the 
newly founded Baltic Uni- 
versity near Hamburg, 
Germany, and taught there 
until his immigration to 
the U.S.A., where for some 
‘time he worked at the re- 
vised edition of the Lith- 
uanian Encyclopedia. He 
died at the age of 72. 


HISTORY AND IMPORT OF 
“THE PAGES OF LITERATURE” 


One of the salient features of 
twentieth-century literature is 
its diversity: numerous distinct 
schools and movements evolve 
side by side in the same era 
and compete for the attention 
of the same readers. However, 
the present writers as a rule do 
not capture the general public. 
They are too individualistic to 
appeal to everybody; and, as a 
consequence, they write for 
more or less closed groups of 
devotees. The literature pro- 
duced by these authors is highly 
developed and original — open- 
ing new vistas of thought and 
feeling. Modern authors do not 
have to make too many com- 
promises with the passing fa- 
shions and moods, but they win 
personal freedom to create their 
art according to their talent 
and belief. 


Hence, it is not extraordinary 
that we also find good literature 
produced in languages little 
known to the world. There is 
a marked literary activity 
among Lithuanian immigrants 
living in the Western World. 
Lithuanian authors, especially 
poets, have won their personal 
freedom at double costs regard- 
ing the public. First, they are 
writing for a small group of 
Lithuanian immigrants. Second, 
they have freed themselves from 
the immigrant’s weakness for 
writing political literature which 
would exert favorable influence 
on the world’s opinion concern- 
ing the liberation of Soviet-oc- 
eupied Lithuania. This group of 
Lithuanian writers established, 
in 1951, a vanguard journal 
called “Literatiros Lankai” (The 
Pages of Literature). The aim 
of the journal is to encourage 
gocd literature — avoiding the 
artificiality, the commonplace, 
the immigrant’s defeatism and 
servitude to politics and propa- 
ganda. The group shares at 
least one idea with the Existen- 
tialists: the principle that life 


is lived to its fullest only in in- 
tense activity — intense literary 
activity if one chooses to be- 
come a writer. 


“Literatiros Lankai” is really 
an outgrowth of a cenacle of 
highly educated poets, who 
have a wide background in lan- 
guages, literary history, and phi- 
losophy. In 1951 this group pub- 
lished an anthology of their 
poetry called “The Earth”, the 
name symbolizing the poets’ con- 
scious desires to be Lithuanian 
authors even when living a- 
broad. The poets who partici- 
pated in the anthology were: 
Kazys Bradiinas (the editor, 
living in the United States), 
Juozas KékStas (living in Argen- 
tina), Vytautas Maéernis (killed 
during World War II), Henri- 
kas Nagys (living in Canada). 
Alfonsas Nyka-Niliinas (living 
in the United States). The group 
has been joined by Juozas Gir- 
nius, a leading Lithuanian phi- 
losopher and a student of Jas- 
pers. In the same year, they 
also organized “Literatiros Lan- 
kai” the chief editor being 
again Kazys Bradiinas (1127 
Bayard Street, Baltimore 23, 
Maryland). Up to now, 5 issues 
of the journal have appeared. 
The group has also been active 
in presenting Lithuanian lite- 
rature to foreigners. Just re- 
cently, in the Polish journal 
“Culture”, which is published in 
Paris, there appeared a_ selec- 
tion of Lithuanian poetry and 
some expert literary criticism. 


“Literatiros Lankai” is com- 
posed of two parts. There is a 
section devoted to literature and 
a section to literary criticism. 
Only literature of outstanding 
merit is published. The litera- 
ture section usually consists of 
the naturalistic and philosophi- 
cal poetry by Lithuanian poets, 
modern Lithuanian drama and 
prose, translations of impor- 
tant contemporary literature, 
etc. In this section the following 
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LITHUANIAN ART IN EXILE 


V. Kasiulis, a noted Lithua- 
nian artist, was recently elected 
to membership in the renowned 
and exclusive La Guilde Inter- 
nationale pour la Gravure. Only 
30 of the world’s most acclaimed 
graphic artists are members of 
this organization. 

A gypsum statue of St. Fran- 
cis won the first prize for Tei- 
sutis Zikaras, a Lithuanian 
sculptor now residing in Austra- 
lia, at the annual sculpture ex- 
hibit of Victoria Arts Society. 

Riccardo Art Gallery in Chi- 
cago featured the works of K. 
Zoromskis, talented Lithuanian 
painter, during the entire month 
of December, 1955. Thirty can- 
vasses were shown at the indi- 
vidual exhibit in one of the 
Middle West's leading galleries 
The paintings of Mr. Zoroms- 
kis, former professor of art at 
the Pontificia Universidad Ja- 
veriana in Bogota, Colombia. 
have been exhibited four times 
in the Madrid Museum of Mod- 
ern Art as well as in the Art 
Institute of Chicago and the Na- 
tional Library of Colombia. 

Lithuanians Bronius Murinas, 
Mikas Sileikis, and Juozas Pau- 


authors have been well repre- 
sented: the five already men- 
tioned, Jurgis Blekaitis, Henri- 
kas Radauskas, Antanas Skéma, 
Algirdas Landsbergis, Kostas 
Ostrauskas, Julius Kaupas, Georg 
Trakl, Czeslaw Milosz, T. S. 
Eliot, and many others. 
Literary criticism manifests 
much creative effort and talent 
The reviews are written by ex- 
perts and give an abundance of 
information to competent read- 
ers. All genres of literary criti- 
cism can be found in the jour- 
nal: the impressionistic tenden- 
cy, psychological outlook, a point 
of view not unlike the New 
Criticism, etc. Needless to say, 
there is no ideological criticism. 
Hence, “Literatiros Lankai” is 
Lithuanian in its motivation, 
esthetic in its literary and po- 
etic form, and philosophical in 
its import. 
S. Simoliinas 


tienius were among Illinois ar- 
tists exhibiting at the Illinois 
State Art Society's fall show in 
the Conrad Hilton hotel in Chi- 
cago. 

A. Monéys is one of the ar- 
tists engaged in the restaura- 
tion of the Metz cathedral. 

“An Artist”, a painting by S. 
NeliubSys, shown at the recent 
exhibition of the Art Society of 
South Australia, won acclaim 
in the Australian press. Also 
warmly received was the work 
of J. Zygas, another Lithuanian 
artist who found refuge under 
the Southern Cross. 

An exhibit of the paintings of 
Professor Adomas Galdikas was 
a January feature at the Feig) 
Gallery in New York City... 
Twenty-six paintings of Lithu- 
anian-born Arbit Blatas were 
exhibited in New York City’s 
Associated American Artists gal- 
lery. The greatest museums of 
the world own works of this 
talented artist. 

The Print Club in Philadel- 
phia, one of the foremost Amer- 
ican organizations of graphics 
artists, has invited Lithuanian 
Romas Viesulas to serve as a 
judge at the 28th annual ex- 
hibit of litography. 


Students of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, the world’s largest 
art school, will learn the prac- 
tical points of stained glass de- 
sign at the Sacred Art Studio of 
Lithuanian refugee artist A. Va- 
leSka. 


On November 25—27, 1955 the 
Lithuanian Student Association 
in the United States held its 
fifth annual convention in Cle- 
veland, Ohio. Most of the con- 
vention’s time was taken up for 
the revision and consequential 
modification of the Association's 
by-laws; other organizational 
reports were also heard. 

The Association now headed 
by Pranas Joga speaks for some 
seven hundred Lithuanian stu- 
dents living in the United 
States. 


NEWSMAKERS ———— 


e Professor Zenonas Ivinskis 
is president of the Baltic Re- 
search Institute at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, Germany. The in- 
stitute is dedicated to the pre- 
servation of Lithuanian, Lat- 
vian, and Estonian cultural tra- 
ditions. 


e Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
archbishop of Chicago, is hono- 
rary chairman of the building 
campaign committee which 
seeks to raise $250,000 for a new 
building for DRAUGAS, the 
largest free Lithuanian daily in 
the world. The Cardinal has 
commended the newspaper for 
“effectively combating com- 
munism with the force of the 
press." DRAUGAS marks its 
fortieth anniversary this year. 


e Charles J. Kersten, former 
U.S. Representative from Wis- 
consin and at present a Presi- 
dential assistant, was chosen to 
receive the first Knights of Lith- 
uania award medal in recogni- 
tion of his “invaluable service 
in behalf of Lithuania’s right 
to freedom.” Mr. Kersten was 
author of House Resolution 346, 
which created a select House 
Committee to investigate Soviet 
seizure of the Baltic states and 
Red atrocities there. After the 
resolution’s unanimous passage, 
Mr. Kersten served as the com- 
mittee’s chairman. 


e Professor V. K. Banaitis 
now a resident of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has composed an opera 
based on a Lithuanian legend. 
Entitled “Jiraté and Kastytis”, 
it is the story of a young fisher- 
man who becomes enraptured 
by a mermaid queen. 


e Darius Lapinskas, a young 
Lithuanian composer, was a- 
warded the first prize for his 
trio for the piano, oboe, and 
cello by the Brookline, Mass., 
library’s Music Society. Judges 
in the annual contest were Ar- 
thur Berger, professor at Brand- 
eis University; Dr. Klaus Liep- 
man, head of the music de- 
partment at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology: and 
Hubert Lamb, professor at Wel- 
lesley College. 
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LITERATURE RECOMMENDED 


VILNIUS, THE CAPITAL OF LITHUANIA by 
T. J. Vizgirda 


LITHUANIAN FOLK ART by 
J. Baltrusaitis, Ph. D. 


LITHUANIA (illustrated) 


V. Augustinas 


POPULAR LITHUANIAN RECIPES edited by 


J. Dauzvardiené 


LITHUANIA THROUGH THE AGES by 
Dr. A. Sapoka 


THE STORY OF ART and JUOZAS PAUTIENIUS by 
Ig. Slapelis 


LITHUANIAN SELF-TAUGHT 
released by Marlborough 


LITHUANIAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LITHUANIAN DICTIONARY 
released by Marlborough 


For further information write to 


LITUANUS 


Box 652, Station A 
Champaign, Ill. 
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